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Provision  for  binding  arbitration 

‘a  price  worth  paying’,  Connell  tells  Council 


Governing  Council  is  being  asked  to 
delegate  its  power  to  the  president 
to  approve  a non-unanimous  report 
from  the  dispute  resolution  panel 
under  the  proposed  new  Article  6, 
President  George  Connell  told  Council 
Nov.  15.  The  document,  recently  ap- 
proved by  administration  and  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 
representatives,  was  distributed  for 
information.  It  has  already  been 
ratified  by  UTFA’s  council  and  will  be 
presented  to  a special  meeting  of 
Governing  Council  tomorrow  for 
approval. 

Connell  explained  that  both  Gov- 
erning Council  and  the  president 
would  have  to  agree  on  a decision  to 
repudiate,  but  if  either  the  president 
or  the  Council  approved  a non- 
unanimous  report,  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted. (A  unanimous  report,  under 
the  terms  agreed  to,  would  be 
binding.) 

The  procedure  would  impose  a 
significant  constraint  on  Council’s 
ability  to  determine  the  allocation  of 
the  institution’s  resources,  said 
Connell,  but  would  still  allow  it  a 
strong  role  in  the  determination  of 
salaries  and  benefits  and  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  all  the  other  resources  of  the 
University. 

In  answer  to  a question  from  govern- 
ment appointee  Douglas  Grant,  he 
stated  flatly:  “The  provision  for 
binding  arbitration  in  the  second  year 
was  certainly  a step  we  would  have 
preferred  not  to  take.  I can  only  say  to 
you  our  decision  was  very  clearly  the 
price  of  the  agreement,  and  I am 
satisfied  that  it  was  a price  worth 
paying.  We  are  asking  Council  to  take 
a risk.  But  I think  any  bargaining  pro- 
cess carries  some  risk  of  moving 
beyond  conservative,  prudent 
management.” 

Graduate  student  Michelle  Meyer 
asked  why  it  had  been  decided  that 
Governing  Council  would  not  have  the 
power  to  repudiate  a report  that  was 
not  unanimous.  She  found  the  final 
document  significantly  different  in 
this  respect  from  an  earlier  one  that 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Behind  the  tentative  agreement  on 
Article  6 that  has  been  worked  out 
by  negotiating  teams  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association  (UTFA)  lies 
nearly  a year  of  research,  consultation, 
meetings,  negotiating  sessions, 
changes,  hopes  and  disappointments. 
“It  was  a very,  very  difficult  set  of 
negotiations,”  says  Vice-President  and 
Provost  Frank  Iacobucci. 

Both  teams  operated  under  two 
presidents.  Cecil  Yip  was  president  of 


appeared  to  allow  for  repudiation  by  a 
majority  vote  of  Council.  Connell  said 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  intention 


resident  George  Connell  will 
recommend  to  a special  meeting  of 
Governing  Council  at  4.30  p.m.  tomor- 
row the  approval  of  an  agreement 
worked  out  with  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  (UTFA) 
on  a process  for  the  determination  of 
salaries  and  benefits  for  faculty 


UTFA  when  negotiations  began  last 
February;  he  was  succeeded  by  Peter 
Dyson  on  July  1.  U of  T President 
David  Strangway  had  hoped  to  have 
an  agreement  in  place  before  his 
departure  on  Aug.  31,  but  it  is  his  suc- 
cessor, George  Connell,  who  will 
recommend  its  approval  to  Governing 
Council.  “David  Strangway  put  us  on 
base  and  George  Connell  hit  the  home 
run,”  says  Iacobucci,  an  avid 
ballplayer. 

The  presidential  team,  under 
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had  changed.  It  had  always  been  en- 
visioned by  both  parties  that  repudia- 
tion would  result  from  a recommenda- 


members  and  librarians. 

The  agreement  was  arrived  at 
Nov.  14  and  ratified  by  the  UTFA 
Council  Nov.  15.  A membership 
meeting  scheduled  for  Nov.  19  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  leave  to  amend 
the  constitution  to  remove  legal 
obstacles  to  a certification  drive  has 
been  cancelled  by  UTFA  council. 

Negotiations  for  salaries  and 
benefits  for  the  current  academic  year, 
which  were  in  abeyance  while  a pro- 
cedure was  being  worked  out,  will 
probably  begin  this  month.  UTFA  and 
the  administration  have  agreed  that 
unless  a settlement  is  reached  before 
Dec.  15  the  first  negotiations  under 
the  new  Article  6 will  be  to  determine 
salaries  and  benefits  for  the  academic 
years  1984-85  and  1985-86  in  a two- 
year  package. 

Negotiating  teams  for  the  faculty 
and  the  administration  have  agreed  on 
a procedure  that  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a mutually  acceptable 
mediator/fact  finder  if  a salary  settle- 
ment has  not  been  reached  by  the  two 
parties  by  Jan.  15  each  year.  If  agree- 
ment is  not  brought  about,  the 
mediator/fact  finder  is  to  issue  a 
report  to  the  parties  within  20  days  of 
his  or  her  appointment,  and  after  10 
days  of  continued  negotiation,  the 


tion  to  Council  from  the  president  to 
that  effect,  he  said. 
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report  is  to  be  published  in  the 
Bulletin. 

If  agreement  is  not  reached  within 
seven  days  after  the  report  is  made 
public,  all  unresolved  matters  may  be 
referred  to  a dispute  resolution  panel 
composed  of  a chairman  and  one 
panelist  selected  by  each  party.  The 
panel  is  to  make  its  decision  without 
taking  into  account  the  possibility  that 
it  may  be  repudiated  by  Governing 
Council.  If  the  decision  is  unanimous, 
it  is  binding  on  both  parties.  If  not,  it 
may  be  repudiated  by  Governing 
Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
president,  but  the  president’s  recom- 
mendation for  a salary  settlement 
must  not  be  less  than  that  advanced  by 
the  administration  before  the  panel.  If 
the  settlement  is  determined  by 
Governing  Council,  then  the  following 
year  if  the  services  of  the  dispute 
resolution  panel  are  required  its  deci- 
sion is  to  be  binding  whether  or  not  it 
is  unanimous. 

However,  once  a final  and  binding 
non-unanimous  report  is  issued,  either 
party  has  the  right  to  notify  the  other 
by  Nov.  1 of  its  intention  to  have 
Article  6 removed  from  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement. 

The  proposed  Article  6 is  reproduced 
in  its  entirety  on  page  14. 


Long  night’s  negotiations 
end  months  of  uncertainty 


i ne  installation  or  tne  president 

George  Connell  is  led  into  Convocation  Hall  for  his  installation  ceremony  last  Friday  by  past  president  of  the  U of  T Alumni  Association 
Douglas  Kingsbury  and  UTAA  secretary  Anne  Marie  Appelin.  With  Connell  in  the  Chancellor’s  Procession  are  Governing  Council  chairman 
St.  Clair  Balfour  and  Victoria  College  principal  Alexandra  Johnston.  Story  and  more  photos  are  on  page  5.  Connell's  installation  address 
appears  in  full  on  pages  6 and  7. 

Proposed  article  6 provides  for 
repudiation  by  Governing  Council 


STEVE  BEHAL 


Governing  Council 
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Earlier  in  the  meeting,  he  made 
plain  his  support  of  the  agreement, 
which  he  sees  as  a means  of  ensuring 
the  harmonious  relationship  between 
faculty  members  and  librarians  and 
their  employer  that  was  envisioned 
when  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
was  originally  signed.  “The  contro- 
versy generated  by  these  negotiations 
has  been  a matter  of  concern  not  only 
to  faculty  members  and  librarians  but 
to  many  others,”  he  said.  The  idea  of 
the  faculty  association’s  becoming  a 
certified  union,  he  said,  was  repugnant 
to  some  faculty  members,  including 
some  who  sit  on  Governing  Council. 
Yet  many  perceived  the  negotiations 
as  presenting  a choice  between 
binding  arbitration  or  certification. 
“These  need  not  be  linked,  but  in  the 
perception  of  many  of  our  colleagues 
they  did  become  linked.  We  believe 
that  if  we  were  not  able  to  find  some 
middle  ground  that  would  satisfy 
Council  as  to  its  responsibilities  as 
outlined  at  the  June  21  meeting  and 
the  faculty  association  as  to  its  being 
fair,  independent  and  binding,  the 
possibility  of  alienation  for  a con- 
siderable period  was  prominent.” 

He  said  he  could  recommend  the  pro- 
cedure to  Council  confident  that  it 
would  serve  the  University  well  and 
would  allow  him  to  function  efficiently 
as  president.  There  would  also  be  a 
strong  role  for  Council  in  the  arrange- 
ment, he  felt. 

Connell  emphasized  that  repudiation 
was  extremely  unlikely,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  “worst  scenario”,  an 


Visa  students 
appeal  ruling 

The  three  students  who  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  for  leave  to 
launch  a class  action  against  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  for  breach  of  con- 
tract on  visa  student  fees  are  ap- 
pealing a ruling  handed  down  last 
month  resricting  the  action  to  the 
three,  John  Canning,  John  Blount  and 
Panagiotis  Vassiliou.  It  is  expected 
that  the  appeal  will  be  heard  early  in 
1985. 


oscillating  arrangment  wherein  there 
was  repudiation  one  year  and  assured 
binding  arbitration  the  next,  was  “so 
unlikely  that  it  is  not  worth 
exploring”. 

He  said  he  expects  that  both  parties 
will  take  very  seriously  the  injunction 
in  clause  3,  “the  most  important  single 
clause  in  the  whole  agreement”,  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  and  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. “If  they  do  it  and  are  successful, 
none  of  the  rest  of  the  agreement 
matters.  There  really  is  no  substitute 
for  a good  negotiated  agreement.  Both 
parties  leave  the  bargaining  table 
reasonably  satisfied  with  the  outcome, 
whereas  other  solutions  leave  one  or 
the  other  party  aggrieved.  What  we 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  10  months 
is  addressing  contingencies  that  may 


Negotiations 
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Iacobucci,  lost  one  member  when 
Robert  Brown  resigned  as  director  of 
personnel  last  summer.  It  also  tem- 
porarily lost  the  services  of  Alec 
Pathy,  vice-president  (business  af- 
fairs), who  was  ill  over  the  summer. 
The  team  that  hammered  out  the 
agreement  consisted  of  Iacobucci, 
Pathy,  William  Broadhurst,  chairman 
of  the  Planning  & Resources  Commit- 
tee and  a government  appointee  on 
Governing  Council,  and  John  Britton, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Geography.  So  strong  was 
Broadhurst’s  commitment,  says 
Iacobucci,  that  he  virtually  turned  his 
position  as  head  of  an  accounting  firm 
into  a part-time  job  during  the  inten- 
sive negotiating  period.  Pathy,  for  his 
part,  ignored  orders  from  both  his 
president  and  his  doctor  and  stayed  up 
all  night  with  the  rest  of  his  team  as 
agreement  was  being  reached. 

Says  Iacobucci:  “The  negotiating 
team  was  backed  up  by  an  enormous 
amount  of  advice  and  wisdom  that  col- 
leagues from  across  the  campus 
offered  in  the  whole  process.” 

The  UTFA  team  of  Donnelly,  Dyson, 
Jack  Wayne,  Bonnie  Bessner  and 
Vicky  Grabb  stayed  together  from  the 
start  to  the  finish  of  negotiations. 
Donnelly  teaches  political  science, 
Dyson  English,  and  Wayne  sociology; 
Bessner  is  a librarian  and  Grabb  the 
UTFA  executive  assistant.  The 
regular  duties  went  on,  in-between 
meetings.  “We  all  celebrated  our 
birthdays  on  a day  on  which  we  had  to 
negotiate,”  says  Donnelly.  Their  per- 
formance in  negotiations,  he  says,  was 
a genuine  team  effort.  “We  really  did 
work  together  as  a team.” 

Though  negotiations  did  not  begin 
until  early  in  February,  the  issue  of 
revising  or  replacing  Article  6 in  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  had  been 
“looming  like  a great  spectre  over  the 
University”,  in  Donnelly’s  words, 
since  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
handed  down  on  Dec.  12, 1983,  re- 
moving a possible  constraint  on  Gov- 


never  happen.” 

Connell  paid  tribute  to  his  chief 
negotiator,  Vice-President  and 
Provost  Frank  Iacobucci,  who  in  turn 
acknowledged  the  contribution  of  his 
team,  and  in  particular  Governing 
Council  member  William  Broadhurst, 
a government  appointee,  whose  ser- 
vice was  “invaluable  and  enormous”. 
Iacobucci  said  he  would  like  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  president  who  led 
off  the  negotiations,  David  Strangway, 
as  well  as  to  President  Connell.  “The 
leadership  was  superb  throughout.” 

In  other  business,  Council  approved 
in  principle  the  sale  or  development  of 
the  Baie  du  Dore  Research  Station, 
which  is  no  longer  considered  useful  to 
the  University,  and  agreed  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  or  development 
should  be  used  to  create  an  endow- 


erning  Council’s  latitude  and  respon- 
sibilities. Judge  J.C.  Sirois  found  that 
Governing  Council  had  the  power 
under  the  University  of  Toronto  Act  to 
allow  an  arbitrator  to  fix  salaries. 

As  a result  of  the  decision,  Govern- 
ing Council  on  Jan.  19  approved  a 
limited  agreement  for  two  years  of 
binding  arbitration  beginning  with  the 
1982-83  academic  year  and  asked  that 
a procedure  acceptable  to  both  the 
administration  and  UTFA  be  brought 
back  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that 
negotiations  for  1984-85  salaries  could 
get  under  way. 

This  year’s  salaries  have  still  not 
been  set,  UTFA  having  turned  down 
an  offer  by  Strangway  to  begin  ad  hoc 
salary  discussions.  Once  Governing 
Council  approves  the  new  Article  6, 
negotiations  will  begin  forthwith,  says 
Donnelly. 

A turning  point  in  the  negotiations 
came  on  April  11,  when  the  member- 
ship of  UTFA  endorsed  two  motions 
that  had  already  been  passed  by  the 
UTFA  council  reaffirming  the  commit- 
ment to  a system  of  impasse  resolution 
that  is  fair,  independent  and  binding 
and  stating  the  intention  to  recom- 
mend that  a certification  campaign  be 
begun  if  negotiations  on  Article  6 were 
to  end  fruitlessly. 

In  June  UTFA  asked  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  to 
determine  salaries  for  1984-85  under 
the  terms  of  the  limited  agreement 
that  began  in  1982,  arguing  that  the 
second  year  had  never  taken  place  on 
account  of  the  provincial  government’s 
wage  restraints.  UTFA  has  now 
agreed  to  discontinue  the  application. 

UTFA  pushed  the  possibility  of  cer- 
tification harder  with  an  announce- 
ment in  July  that  the  executive  was 
beginning  organizational  preparations 
for  mounting  a certification  drive  in 
September,  should  it  prove  necessary. 
The  drive  was  not  begun,  but  a series 
of  information  meetings  was  held 
across  the  campus. 

In  September,  lawyers  for  both  sides 
met  to  choose  a mediator  to  assist 
them  in  reaching  agreement  on  a bar- 
gaining procedure  for  salaries  and 
benefits.  Eventually  they  agreed  on 
Michel  Picher,  a former  vice-chairman 
of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board.  Talks  were  held  Oct.  26-28,  but 
the  mediation  failed. 

UTFA  council  then  called  a member- 
ship meeting  for  Nov.  19  so  that  its 
constitution  could  be  amended  to  allow 
for  a certification  drive.  (The  council 
cancelled  the  meeting  after  ratifying 
the  new  Article  6.) 

On  Friday,  Nov.  9,  representatives 


ment  to  finance  a laboratory  for  the 
Institute  of  Environmental  Studies. 

In  answer  to  a question  from  alumni 
representative  Gordon  Romans  about 
cuts  announced  by  Finance  Minister 
Michael  Wilson,  Connell  said  the 
federal  government  has  made  it  clear 
that  its  contribution  to  the  toxicology 
centre  will  be  cancelled.  The  centre’s 
board  is  to  meet  this  week  in  an 
emergency  session  to  formulate  a 
response,  which  could  include  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Prime  Minister. 

Graduate  student  Cathy  Laurier  was 
told  that  Connell  is  expecting  a recom- 
mendation from  Status  of  Women 
officer  Lois  Reimer  on  provision  of 
space  by  the  University  for  a women’s 
centre. 


of  the  two  negotiating  teams  met  for 
an  off-the-record  discussion  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  purpose  in  con- 
tinuing negotiations.  They  adjourned 
for  the  weekend,  then  began  again  at 
mid-day  Monday  and  continued  late 
into  the  evening  at  the  Westin  Hotel. 
Technically,  negotiations  were  never 
resumed. 

The  administration  had  decided  that 
model  C of  the  alternatives  tabled  by 
UTFA  with  the  mediator  had  possibil- 
ities. What  it  found  unacceptable  was 
the  provision  that  if  Governing  Council 
repudiated  a non-unanimous  decision 
by  a dispute  resolution  panel  the 
award  would  be  decided  by  a referen- 
dum of  faculty  members  and 
librarians. 

Iacobucci  consulted  Connell,  who 
called  in  representatives  of  Governing 
Council.  Iacobucci  then  advised  UTFA 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  submit  a 
detailed  proposal  that  represented  a 
significant  change  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  They  agreed  to  meet 
again  in  the  hotel  at  8.30  the  following 
evening,  Nov.  13. 

It  was  a long  evening.  “In  negotia- 
tions, it’s  hurry  up  and  then  wait,” 
says  Donnelly.  “There  are  times  when 
there’s  not  much  to  do  and  times  when 
you  really  have  to  make  decisions.” 
There  were  formal  talks  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  teams  and 
other  discussions  that  were  less 
formal.  Disagreements  on  concepts, 
clauses  and  wording  were  thrashed 
out.  “When  you  are  near  agreement 
it’s  important  to  push  it  to  the  conclu- 
sion,” he  says. 

Nobody  slept.  When  they  weren’t 
discussing  their  side’s  position, 
members  of  the  administration’s  team 
and  their  resource  staff,  Vice-Provost 
David  Cook  and  Karen  Gorsline,  senior 
personnel  officer,  read,  watched 
television  and  caught  up  on  their  cor- 
respondence. UTFA’s  team  spent 
most  of  the  time  talking  over  the 
various  implications  of  the  proposals 
that  were  going  back  and  forth. 

It  was  the  introduction  of  clause  25 
that  allowed  the  two  groups  to  reach 
agreement,  Connell  later  told  Gov- 
erning Council.  Clause  25  specifies 
that  if  Governing  Council  were  to 
repudiate  a non-unanimous  report,  a 
non-unanimous  report  the  next  year 
would  be  binding. 

At  5 a.m.  Wednesday,  Connell 
received  a phone  call  from  Iacobucci, 
who  had  good  news:  agreement  had 
been  reached.  “I  was  never  so  happy 
to  be  woken  up  at  5 a.m.,”  he  told  a 
meeting  of  principals,  deans,  directors 
and  chairmen  the  following  day. 


The  Department  of  Fine  Art  and  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
present  the  inaugural  lecture  of 

The  Peter  H.  Brieger  Memorial  Lectureship 

Dr.  Hans  Belting 

Professor  of  Art  History  at  the  University  of  Munich 

The  New  Role  of  Narrative  in  Italian 
Fourteenth  Century  Monumental  Painting 

Thursday,  November  22nd,  8 p.m. 

University  College,  room  179 
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Administrators,  faculty  pleased  agreement  reached 

But  UTSA  wants  assurance  on  principle  of  equivalence 


by  Judith  Knelman 

The  news  that  the  administration 
and  the  faculty  had,  after  nearly  10 
months  of  negotiations,  agreed  on  a 
bargaining  procedure  for  salaries  was 
greeted  with  relief  by  faculty 
members,  though  University  of 
Toronto  Staff  Association  president 
David  Askew  warned  it  has  worrisome 
implications  for  staff. 

“My  first  comment  was,  ‘Thank 
God,’  and  I meant  it”  said  Alexandra 
Johnston,  principal  of  Victoria  College 
and  a member  of  Governing  Council. 
Johnston,  with  other  faculty  members 
of  Governing  Council,  had  sent  a letter 
to  both  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association  (UTFA)  and  the 
administration  urging  that  no  irrevoc- 
able decisions  be  taken  until  all 
avenues  had  been  fully  explored.  Such 
decisions,  said  the  letter,  could  have 
potentially  disastrous  implications  for 
the  University. 

“It  was  becoming  more  and  more 
clear  that  no  matter  which  way  a move 
to  certification  went  the  process  would 
have  been  hurtful,”  she  said.  “This 
would  have  been  an  absolutely  tragic 
way  to  begin  a new  presidency.” 

As  it  is,  George  Connell  will  be 
credited  with  healing  the  widening 
breach  between  the  faculty  association 
and  the  administration  and  warding 
off  a certification  campaign.  “His 
role  in  this  was,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  most  important,”  said  Frank 
Iacobucci,  vice-president  and  provost 
and  the  administration’s  chief 
negotiator.  “He  was  very  much  in- 
volved, and  very  much  led  the  admin- 
istration’s representatives.”  Though 
Connell  was  not  present  during  final 
negotiations,  he  was  kept  abreast  of 
developments  by  telephone. 

Iacobucci  said  he  was  pleased  not 
only  because  agreement  had  been 
reached  between  the  negotiating 
parties  but  also  because  it  demon- 
strated the  ability  of  people  at  U of  T 
to  respond  to  a very  difficult  problem. 
“It’s  an  unusual  arrangement  — uni- 
que, probably  — but  why  not,  for  this 
institution?  Faculty  members  and 
librarians  shouldn’t  have  anything  less 
than  imaginative  and  ingenious  solu- 
tions to  problems.” 

UTFA  President  Peter  Dyson  said 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  agreement 
represents  a compromise  on  both 
sides,  but  he  feels  the  compromise 
gives  away  nothing  essential  from  the 
faculty  point  of  view.  “I’m  pleased 
with  the  agreement.  It  can  be  made  to 
work  if  both  parties  work  at  it  serious- 
ly and  in  good  faith.” 

Michael  Donnelly,  UTFA’s  chief 
negotiator,  said  the  Nov.  15  UTFA 
Council  meeting  made  it  plain  that 
there  is  considerable  suspicion  and 
doubt  among  some  members  about  the 
willingness  of  the  administration  and 
the  Governing  Council  to  make  the 
procedure  work.  The  agreement  was 
ratified,  but  “it  did  not  sail  through.  It 
was  not  a two-minute  debate  followed 
by  the  clinking  of  champagne  glasses.” 
He  himself  feels  that,  though  it  is  not 
an  ideal  settlement,  it  is  a fair  one, 
though  its  uniqueness  makes  it 
difficult  to  predict  how  it  will  work  out 
in  concrete  terms.  “It  will  take 
cooperation  and  commitment  on  both 
sides.” 

“I’m  glad  they’ve  settled,”  said  Ar- 
thur Kruger,  principal  of  Woodsworth 
College  and  an  economist  who 
specializes  in  labour  relations.  “I  think 
everybody  wanted  a settlement  rather 
than  all  the  divisions  that  a certifica- 
tion campaign  would  have  entailed.  It 
would  have  meant  enormous  conflict 


within  the  institution.  The  wounds 
would  not  have  healed  for  many  years. 

“My  hope  is  that  it  never  spreads 
beyond  salary  and  benefits  to  working 
conditions.  I would  much  prefer  to  see 
the  collegial  process  work  for  these. 
The  dispute  resolution  panel  would  be 
asked  to  resolve  issues  that  it  was  not 
competent  to  deal  with.  People  who 
had  come  in  for  a few  days  would  be 
asked  to  resolve  issues  that  are  very 
complex  and  not  easy  to  explain  to 
someone  outside  the  institution.” 

Kruger  believes  that  if  either  party 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
terminate  Article  6,  it  would  be  the 
signal  for  a certification  campaign.  If 
UTFA  did  it,  it  would  be  because 
something  had  happened  in  the  pro- 
cess that  was  unsatisfactory.  If  the  ad- 
ministration did  it,  UTFA  would  pro- 
bably find  that  there  was  no  other 
alternative  possible  under  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  that  had  not  already 
been  explored. 

Robert  Farquharson,  a professor  of 
German  and  former  vice-dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  expressed 
“absolute  relief”  that  a settlement 
had  finally  been  reached  and 
certification  avoided.  “Both  sides  were 
intransigent,”  he  said.  He  added  that 
he  felt  strongly  that  though  UTFA, 
the  administration  and  the  provincial 
government  would  probably  have 
found  advantages  in  certification, 
faculty  members  would  have  been  the 
losers  had  it  come  about. 

Jean  Smith,  a professor  of  political 
science,  former  UTFA  president  and  a 
past  chairman  of  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee,  said  all  parties  deserve 
credit.  “It’s  terrific,  a major  break- 
through.” He  said  it  sounded  as 
though  there  would  be  “a  reverse 
Christie  effect”,  a reference  to 


mediator  Innis  Christie,  who  four 
years  ago  said  he  had  had  to  take  into 
consideration  the  probability  that 
Governing  Council  would  reject  a 
settlement  that  was  too  far  above 
what  the  administration  had  offered. 
Under  the  proposed  arrangements, 
said  Smith,  the  arbitration  panel  will 
not  be  intimidated  by  the  possibility  of 
repudiation  by  Governing  Council, 
since  there  is  a built-in  deterrent  to 
repudiation. 

John  Gittens,  a professor  of  geology, 
finds  “an  element  of  silliness”  in  the 
complicated  arrangements  sur- 
rounding repudiation.  “It’s  a face- 
saving gesture  to  some  degree,”  he 
said.  “I  would  think  it  would  be  a step 
forward,  though,  and  certainly  better 
than  the  confrontation  we  were  faced 
with.” 

“I’m  glad  there’s  a settlement,”  said 
linguistics  professor  Henry  Rogers, 
who  is  vice-president  (grievances)  of 
UTFA.  “But  this  particular  one  is 
fairly  complex.  I’d  hoped  for  a simpler 
one  along  the  lines  of  traditional 
arrangements,  where  a unanimous  or 
majority  decision  is  binding.”  In 
Rogers’  analysis,  the  operative 
tradeoffs  in  the  agreement  are  that 
Governing  Council  has  given  up  its 
right  to  terminate  negotiations 
unilaterally  and  the  faculty  has  given 
up  its  right  to  withdraw  its  services. 

Askew,  speaking  for  the  staff 
association,  said  binding  arbitration 
for  the  faculty  could  mean  an  end  to 
the  principle  of  equivalence  for  the 
staff.  For  the  past  two  years,  he  said, 
the  staff  association  has  had  no  reply 
from  the  administration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  University  is  still 
committed  to  giving  staff  approx- 
imately the  same  percentage  increase 
that  faculty  get.  In  1982-83,  when  the 


faculty  association  won  a trial  period 
of  binding  arbitration,  the  administra- 
tion committed  itself  in  advance  to  the 
principle  of  equivalence.  UTSA  will 
ask  for  a retroactive  increase  if  faculty 
members  and  librarians  are  awarded  a 
package  that  totals  more  than  five  per- 
cent for  1984-85,  said  Askew. 

He  has  little  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  be  amenable  to  working 
out  a new  procedure  for  the  deter- 
mination of  staff  salaries.  “Given  the 
amount  of  difficulty  UTFA  had  in  ob- 
taining this  arrangement,  I think  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  get  a 
parallel  one.”  UTSA  has  set  up  a 
series  of  information  meetings  to 
begin  Nov.  26  in  which  the  associa- 
tion’s situation  will  be  explained  and 
members  will  be  asked  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  do  anything  about  it. 

“If  UTFA  had  launched  a certifica- 
tion campaign,”  said  Askew,  “things 
would  have  been  more  clear-cut 
because  we,  as  the  only  large 
uncertified  group,  would  have  had  to 
consider  certification.  Now  it’s  back  to 
where  we  have  been  for  the  past  few 
years,  struggling  along  without 
direction.” 

Askew  said  the  association  has  been 
trying  without  success  to  change 
policies  concerning  the  release  of  staff 
for  fiscal  reasons,  casual  staff  and  ex- 
posure to  video  terminals.  These  con- 
cerns were  referred  to  the  University/ 
UTSA  Liaison  Committee  after  last 
year’s  negotiations.  A Nov.  2 UTSA 
report  to  members  says  that  since  the 
association  has  no  other  mechanism,  it 
has  come  to  a dead  end.  “Until  UTSA 
has  recourse  to  some  sort  of  dispute 
resolution  mechanism,”  says  the 
report,  “when  the  University  says  no 
we  will  have  no  recourse  at  all.” 


Faculty/staff  appeal  launched 


“In  seeking  financial  help  from  the 
private  sector,”  wrote  President 
George  Connell  in  a recent  letter  to 
staff  and  faculty  members,  “no 
evidence  is  more  compelling  in  stating 
our  case  than  the  personal  giving  of 
our  own  community.” 

This  year’s  faculty/staff  appeal  con- 
tinues to  emphasize  specific  fund 
raising  goals.  The  back  of  the  donation 
form  enclosed  with  the  president’s 
letter  includes  a space  where  a specific 
department,  college  or  project  may  be 
designated  as  the  recipient  of  the 
donation.  Last  year’s  appeal  raised 
$177,  875  from  633  donors. 

This  year,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  Dean  Tom  Robinson  is  asking 
for  contributions  to  the  Faculty- 
Student  Relations  Fund,  which  under- 
writes visiting  lecturers,  symposia  and 
many  other  projects.  The  Library  is 
reminding  donors  that  $20  is  enough 
to  rebind  a book  in  need  of  preserva- 
tion. Also  required  are  funds  for  a 
computerized  circulation  and  inquiry 
system  of  the  kind  now  found  at  many 
other  large  universities. 

Principal  Paul  Fox  of  Erindale  Col- 
lege has  been  pleased  with  the  con- 
tributions to  the  Erindale  Scholarship 
Fund  in  previous  years,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  support  for  it  in  letters  to 
students,  alumni  and  staff. 

One  change  from  last  year’s  appeal 
is  a box  on  the  form  which,  if  checked, 


permits  the  donor  to  remain  anony- 
mous. “Some  faculty  and  staff  have 
voiced  surprise  that  divisional  heads 
are  not  informed  as  to  who  contrib- 
utes,” said  Lee  MacLaren,  director  of 
private  funding,  “while  others  have 


adamantly  maintained  that  such  know- 
ledge is  inappropriate.  Each  donor 
may  now  indicate  his  or  her  pref- 
erence.” 


Could  be  January  before 
public  sees  Bovey  report 


A preliminary  report  by  the  Bovey 
Commission  was  delivered  to  Bette 
Stephenson,  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities,  last  week  and  she  has 
been  promised  a full  report  by  the  end 
of  November. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the 
public  will  get  a look  at  the  report  until 
January  at  the  earliest,  since  trans- 
lation into  French  and  printing  will 
take  about  a month,  and  Stephenson 
and  her  staff  will  require  some  time  to 
study  the  report  so  that  she  can 
deliver  at  least  an  informal  response 
when  it  is  released. 

In  announcing  the  establishment  of 
the  commission  last  December, 
Stephenson  said  the  government  was 
committing  itself  to  the  implementa- 


tion of  a renewed  and  reshaped  univer- 
sity system  as  recommended  by  the 
commissioners.  It  is  possible  that  the 
government  will  elect  to  wait  until 
after  the  leadership  convention,  slated 
for  Jan.  26,  to  reveal  the  advice  it  has 
been  given. 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Students 
declared  Nov.  15,  the  day  the  report 
was  due,  a day  of  action,  holding  local 
activities  across  the  province  to  point 
up  such  problems  as  rising  tuition  fees, 
overcrowded  classrooms  and  library 
cuts.  Students  from  U of  T,  York, 
Ryerson  and  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art  picketed  the  Mowat  Block  at 
Queen’s  Park  to  protest  against 
government  underfunding. 
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CRYSTALS 

FLOWER  MART 


Monday-Saturday  10  a.m.  - 8 p.m. 
Sunday  10  a.m.  - 6 p.m. 

Cut  flowers  & house  plants 
Silk  and  dried  flowers 

Lowest  Prices  Guaranteed 
Delivery  over  $15 


927-8750 


Canadian  Tire  endowment  income 
continues  for  scholarships,  medical  research 


A $13-million  endowment  to  U of  T 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Canadian 
Tire  magnate  John  Billes,  widely 
reported  in  Toronto  dailies  last  week, 
is  not  an  overnight  windfall,  Univer- 
sity administrators  have  emphasized. 

While  not  wishing  to  detract  from 
the  “magnificence”  of  the  Billes  gift  — 
believed  to  be  the  largest  ever  from  a 
single  source  to  the  University  — 
private  funding  director  Lee 
MacLaren  expressed  hope  that  people 
would  realize  the  University  has  been 
receiving  income  from  the  estate  since 
Billes’  death  in  1956. 

The  $ 13-million  came  under  direct 
U of  T control  for  the  first  time  last 
Wednesday.  The  bequest  had  been 
held  in  trust  in  the  form  of  Canadian 
Tire  preferred  stock  until  it  was 
ordered  liquidated  by  the  Ontario 
Supreme  Court  in  November  1983. 


The  proceeds  of  that  sale  were  then 
administered  by  the  National  Trust 
Company,  with  interest  income  going 
to  the  University. 

The  current  transfer  of  the  $13 
million  to  the  U of  T will  have  “no  real 
impact  on  the  income  flow  to  the  Uni- 
versity,” said  Bob  White,  assistant 
vice-president,  finance.  “We  will  en- 
dow this  amount,  and  continue  to  live 
off  the  income.” 

The  1983  sale  of  the  stock,  however, 
brought  about  an  income  increase  of 
approximately  $600,000  over  the  divi- 
dend payments  received  by  the  Univer- 
sity annually  before  the  sale.  Billes  stip- 
ulated in  his  will  that  ten-seventeenths 
of  the  University’s  bequest  was  to  be 
earmarked  for  scholarships  and  bur- 
saries, with  the  remaining  seven  parts 
going  to  medical  research.  White  said 
the  University  has  honoured  those 


terms  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

White  also  said  the  policy  of  de- 
ploying the  Billes  income  without 
touching  the  principal  — a policy 
established  when  there  was  no  option 
in  the  matter  — should  be  reaffirmed 
in  light  of  the  change  in  jurisdiction. 
“We  haven’t  quite  decided  yet,”  he 
said,  “but  I think  this  is  an  issue  we 
should  take  to  the  Business  Affairs 
Committee  for  confirmation,  to 
establish  that  this  is  the  continuing 
desire  of  Council.” 

The  $13-million  is  U of  T’s  share  of 
approximately  $83  million  left  by 
Billes  to  23  Toronto  charities  and 
organizations.  The  Toronto  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  and  the  Canadian 
Mothercraft  Society  each  received 
$4.9  million,  the  next  largest  gift. 
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Finest  Spanish  & International  Cuisine 
Special  Business  Lunch  Daily 
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• 

Pre-theatre  Dinner 
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Women  to  be  honoured  at  fall  Convocation 


In  recognition  of  the  100  years  since 
women  were  admitted  to  U of  T, 
honorary  degrees  will  be  awarded  to 
three  outstanding  women  at  the  Fall 
Convocation  ceremonies  at  8 p.m. 

Nov.  21,  22  and  23  in  Convocation 
Hall.  Approximately  2,100  students 
will  receive  degrees,  diplomas  or 
certificates. 

The  Honourable  Madam  Justice 
Bertha  Wilson  will  receive  a doctor  of 
laws,  honoris  causa,  Nov.  21.  Wilson  is 
the  first  woman  justice  in  the  107-year 
history  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada.  Jill  Kathryn  Ker  Conway, 
president  of  Smith  College  in 
Massachusetts  and  former  vice- 
president  of  internal  affairs  at  U of  T, 
will  receive  a doctor  of  laws,  honoris 
causa,  Nov.  22.  On  Nov.  23,  the 
Honourable  Jeanne  Sauve,  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  will  receive  a 
doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa.  Sauve, 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1972,  has  been  minister  of  state  for 


science  and  technology,  minister  of  the 
environment  and  minister  of  commun- 
ications. She  became  speaker  of  the 
house  in  1980. 

The  Faculty  of  Law  will  hold  a 
reception  for  Madam  Justice  Wilson 
the  day  she  receives  her  honorary 
degree.  Wilson  is  to  be  the  faculty’s 


Goodman  lecturer  in  the  fall  of  1985. 
The  lecture  series  was  established  in 
1971  to  bring  a distinguished  prac- 
tising member  of  the  bar  or  bench  to 
the  faculty  for  three  days  of  discus- 
sions and  lectures.  Wilson  will  be  the 
first  woman  to  be  the  Goodman 
lecturer. 


Plaque  commemorates  war  service 
of  U of  T doctors,  nurses 


The  Serbian  Heritage  Academy  of 
Canada  has  presented  the  University 
with  a plaque  to  honour  U of  T 
doctors  and  nurses  who  volunteered 
their  services  in  Serbia  during  World 
War  I.  The  plaque,  presented  in  a 
Remembrance  Day  ceremony  Nov.  11 
at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  will  hang  in 


Recommended  dining 


MASA 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 

M'dii 

JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

459  Church  Street 
924-1303 

• Licensed, 


MICHI 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki , the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  in 


the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose.  Five  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki, teriyaki,  sliabtt  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  tabic 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  195  Richmond  Street  West. 
977-9519.  Noon-2: 30  5 p.m.  to  1 I p.m.  Mon.-Ei  . Sat.  5 
p.m.  to  II  p.m.  Closed  Sunday.  *★★★ 


dining  lounge 

Authentic 
Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


1 95  Richmond  St.  W. 
(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 
Phone  977-9519 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingredi- 
ents are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallops, 
white  fish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegetables,  and  bonito 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege- 
tarians will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryori  complete  dinner-a 
fascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There  is 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed. 
AmEx,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1303.  Noon-2:30  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Mon.-Eri.  Sat.  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed 
Sunday 


the  Medical  Sciences  Building 
Memorial  Hall  of  Fame. 

Following  an  appeal  by  the  Serbian 
government  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  50  professors  from  the  fac- 
ulty and  teaching  hospitals,  73  nurses, 
U of  T medical  students  and  176 
support  staff  went  to  work  at  a 
hospital  located  on  an  allied  front  in 
Northern  Greece.  From  1915  to  1917, 
they  treated  an  average  of  1,400 
patients  a day.  The  plaque  also 
commemorates  other  doctors  who 
were  educated  at  U of  T and  served  as 
volunteers  in  Serbia. 
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Connell  Installation 
combines  realism 
with  celebration 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

During  one  of  the  most  festive 
installations  in  recent  memory, 
President  George  Connell,  in  a bilin- 
gual speech,  told  an  audience  of  800 
people  in  Convocation  Hall  that  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  commitment 
to  excellence  as  declared  in  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Bovey  commission  con- 
stitutes a contract  with  patrons, 
students  and  the  wider  public. 

“We  are  affirming  that  those  who 
work  and  study  here  are  prepared  to 
endure  the  pain  of  self-examination,  to 
admit  failure,  to  discontinue  cherished 
enterprises  when  they  no  longer  meet 
high  standards,  to  dismantle  and 
rebuild  when  rebuilding  promises 
greater  quality  and  strength.  I hope 
and  believe  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  prepared  to  honour  that 
contract.”  He  did  not  specify  what 
changes  might  be  necessary.  Referring 
to  the  members  of  the  Bovey  commis- 
sion, Connell  said,  “We  pray  that  they 
may  be  given  wisdom  and  courage, 
and  that  their  advice  may  be  heeded.” 
Earlier,  Ralph  Benson,  assistant 
deputy  minister  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, had  referred  to  the  Bovey  com- 
mission in  a brief  speech  bringing 
greetings  from  the  province  of  On- 
tario. “I  am  sure  President  Connell 
will  enjoy  participating  in  the  Bovey 
debate,”  he  said.  “We  hope  the  com- 
mission’s report  will  be  available  to  the 
public  by  the  end  of  December.  The 
situation  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  ancient 
Chinese  proverb:  ‘May  you  live  in 
interesting  times.’” 

Connell  stood  firm  on  traditional 


academic  values  against  critics  who 
regard  the  university  as  “a  kind  of 
supermarket  of  intellectual  expertise 
in  which  the  ‘products’  not  in  demand 
this  year  ought  to  be  removed  from 
the  shelves  to  make  room  for  more 
fashionable  goods.”  Universities  are 
creative,  he  said,  because  they  have 
been  given  the  right  to  chart  their  own 
course  and  because  they  nourish  the 
unfashionable. 

While  stressing  the  importance  of 
scientific  enquiry  and  technical 
development,  using  the  progress  of 
insulin  research  as  an  example  of  ex- 
cellence in  his  own  field,  Connell,  in 
French,  reiterated  the  belief  put  for- 
ward in  James  Ham’s  installation 
speech  of  six  years  ago  that  the 
humanities  must  be  at  the  heart  of  the 
university. 

“When  we  have  created  the  ultimate 
technology  for  communication,”  he 
said,  “it  is  important,  finally,  to  have 
something  of  substance  to 
communicate.” 

Bob  Jones,  president  of  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council,  had 
greeted  Connell  on  behalf  of  50,000 
students  and  laid  before  him  some  of 
their  concerns:  large  classes  — “some 
larger  than  the  group  you  see  here 
before  you”;  declining  quality  of 
education;  sexual  harrassment;  lack  of 
a women’s  centre  in  the  centenary  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  Univer- 
sity; high  fees  for  visa  students;  and  a 
desire  for  the  president  to  lead  Gov- 
erning Council  “with  a sharp  business 
and  academic  sense”  and  “a  feeling 
for  this  university’s  moral  and  social 


responsibilities  both  at  home  and 
abroad.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  students  are 
proud  to  be  attending  U of  T and 
spoke  of  the  thrill  of  being  influenced 
by  some  of  the  world’s  finest  minds. 
Connell  observed  that  Jones  had 
touched  upon  the  essence  of  the  uni- 
versity — the  intellectual  awakening 
which  can  be  “a  powerful  force  for  the 
renewal  of  the  university.” 

The  audience  caught  the  president’s 
deep  feeling  for  U of  T as  he  spoke  of 
his  family  links  and  personal  sense  of 
indebtedness  to  the  University.  The 
theme  of  gratitude  to  the  University 
for  the  difference  it  had  made  in  so 
many  lives  was  picked  up  by 
Chancellor  George  Ignatieff  in  his 
concluding  remarks. 

All  was  not  high  solemnity  during 
the  ceremony.  Surveying  the  dignit- 
aries on  the  platform  resplendent  in 
colourful  robes  and  hoods,  Connell  in- 
formed the  38  presidents  of  sister  uni- 
versities in  the  group:  “We  invited  you 
here  for  your  beauty,  not  your  brains.” 

Dryly  describing  his  response  to  a 
colleague’s  call  for  inspired  leadership, 
he  said  he  has  difficulty  in  regarding 
himself  as  inspired.  “I  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  divine  inspiration,  but 
Section  13  of  the  University  of  Toron- 
to Act  appears  to  grant  to  my  learned 
colleagues  of  Victoria,  St.  Michael’s 
and  Trinity  exclusive  and  unfettered 
rights  to  this  source  of  guidance.” 

Engineering  students  made  their  not 
unexpected  presence  felt  with  an 
eight-foot-wide  weather  balloon 
floating  beneath  the  Convocation  Hall 


skylight.  From  it  hung  a 30-foot-long 
shocking  pink  banner  with  the  word 
“SKULE”  painted  in  bold  letters.  Two 
hundred  multicoloured  balloons  on  the 
ceiling  completed  the  work,  which  was 
not  finished  until  2 a.m.  on  installation 
day.  On  top  of  the  weather  balloon 
were  the  words  “FROSH  — 8T8”. 

The  system  was  fail-safe:  the  balloon 
was  blown  up  wider  than  the  hall’s 
doors  to  prevent  removal  and,  said  one 
of  the  students,  “in  case  someone 
decided  to  shoot  at  it,  we  put  two  bags 
of  loose  confetti  inside.”  A technical 
consultant  to  the  group  estimated  the 
balloon  would  be  a limp  memory  by 
Sunday  night  because  “it  loses  two 
percent  of  its  gas  every  hour.” 

The  engineers’  musical  arm,  the 
Lady  Godiva  Memorial  Band,  seren- 
aded the  academic  procession  as  it 
entered  Convocation  Hall  with 
booming  drums  and  clashing  cymbals. 
Band  members  wore  their  own  version 
of  academic  headgear:  hard  hats 
turned  into  bright  red  airplanes  and  oil 
derricks  and  patterned  wool  tuques 
with  generous  tassels. 

As  the  president  emerged  from  Con- 
vocation Hall  after  the  ceremony,  he 
was  greeted  by  a small  but  enthusi- 
astic contingent  of  the  Blue  and  White 
Society  shouting  the  Varsity  yell. 
Connell  joined  in,  to  the  delight  of  the 
students,  who  pinned  a B & W button 
on  his  robe  and  gave  him  a white 
balloon. 

The  procession  moved  around  the 
corner  into  Simcoe  Hall  to  doff  robes 
and  don  overcoats  for  the  cold  march 
to  the  Hart  House  reception. 
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The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
installation  address  of  President 
George  E.  Connell. 

First  I should  like  to  join  with  the 
Chancellor  and  the  chairman  of 
Governing  Council  in  welcoming  this 
gathering  of  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity. While  there  are  many  in  this 
company  whom  I count  as  close  per- 
sonal friends,  I recognize  and  rejoice 
that  the  reason  for  your  presence 
today  is  our  shared  affection  and 
respect  for  the  University  of  Toronto. 

I am  particularly  pleased  to  welcome 
the  presidents  and  other  delegates 
from  our  sister  institutions.  This  is  an 
impressive  assembly,  spanning  all  of 
Canada,  from  St.  John’s  in  the  east  to 
Vancouver  in  the  west;  from  Windsor 
in  the  south  to  Athabaska  in  the  north. 
Their  presence  illuminates  the  close 
relationship  between  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  every  other  university  of 
Canada.  A substantial  number  of  our 
distinguished  visitors  are  former 
students  or  faculty  members  of  this 
university. 

Of  particular  significance  for  me  is 
the  presence  of  so  many  friends  and 
former  colleagues  from  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario.  The  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors,  William 
Jenkins,  the  chancellor,  David  Weldon, 
and  the  acting  president,  Allan 
Adlington,  have  come  to  help  us  in- 
augurate what  I trust  will  be  a long 
period  of  peaceful  coexistence  between 
the  two  institutions,  in  the  executive 
offices  and  academic  enterprises  as 
well  as  on  the  football  field. 

I welcome  also  the  representatives 
of  our  governments,  and  the  ministries 
and  councils  with  which  we  have  such 
strong  and  interdependent  relation- 
ships — the  Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  of  Ontario  (Dr.  Ralph 
Benson),  the  Medical  Research  Council 
(Dr.  Pierre  Bois),  and  the  Social 
Sciences  & Humanities  Research 
Council  (Dr.  William  E.  Taylor,  Jr.). 
The  University  of  Toronto  is  honoured 
by  your  presence.  I am  most  grateful 
to  George  Edmonds,  Joan  Foley  and 
Bob  Jones  for  their  warm  and 
generous  words.  Their  greetings  have 
given  eloquent  expression  to  the 
welcoming  environment  which  Sheila 
and  I have  experienced  since  our 
arrival  in  September. 

Among  the  many  other  members  of 
the  University  who  merit  special  men- 
tion, I shall  cite  only  five,  the  four  who 
preceded  me  in  this  office  and  a fifth 
who  served  with  distinction  for  two 
years  as  the  University’s  acting  presi- 
dent. Each  one  of  these  five  (Claude 
Bissell,  John  Sword,  John  Evans, 
James  Ham  and  David  Strangway)  has 
made  a singular  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  University.  I am  personally 
indebted  to  all  of  them,  not  only  for 
many  years  of  friendship,  but  also  for 
their  counsel  and  strong  support  in  re- 
cent months. 

I acknowledge  particularly  my 
gratitude  to  David  Strangway,  who 
has  served  the  University  with  distinc- 
tion as  professor  of  geophysics,  as 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Geology,  as  provost  and  as  president. 
David  has  been  characteristically 
generous  with  his  time  and  his  wise 
counsel  during  the  period  of  transition. 
This  university  is  indebted  to  him  for 
the  strength  of  his  commitment  and 
the  quality  of  his  service. 

I should  like  also  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Donald  Forster,  who 
died  only  a few  days  before  he  was  to 
take  office  as  president  in  September 
1983.  Donald  Forster  was  uniquely 
qualified  for  the  presidency.  There  was 
no  one  of  his  age  in  Canada  who  had 
such  a lengthy,  varied  and  successful 
career  in  university  administration.  I 
hope  that  those  of  us  who  will  carry  on 
the  work  that  he  might  have  done  will 
fulfil  in  some  part  the  great  expecta- 


‘The opportunities 
are  boundless 
— and  not  beyond 

our  reach’ 


tions  he  had  for  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

I should  think  there  are  few  in  this 
audience  who  have  as  much  reason  as  I 
for  gratitude  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  I am  not  thinking  only  of  this 
fine  new  academic  dress,  nor  this  splen- 
did ceremony  with  John  Beckwith’s 
elegant  musical  greeting,  but  rather  of 
a lifetime  of  experience  and  a family 
link  which  now  spans  three  genera- 
tions. My  two  parents  were  graduates 
of  the  Facuilty  of  Dentistry  of  1923 
and  1924  respectively,  and  they  prac- 
tised the  professional  skills  which  they 
learned  here  for  over  40  years.  My 
wife  and  I were  both  graduates  of  the 
1950s,  a marvellous  time  to  be  a stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Toronto.  My 
wife,  in  fact,  lived  on  the  campus  for 
the  early  years  of  her  life  while  her 
father  was  professor  and  dean  of 
Wycliffe  College.  Two  of  our  four 
children  are  graduates  of  the  1980s. 
The  seven  degrees  shared  among 
members  of  three  generations  can 
easily  be  counted;  there  are  other 
benefits  which  cannot  be  counted. 

My  gratitude  to  this  institution  goes 
far  beyond  the  formal  acquisition  of 
degrees  and  the  opportunity  for 
rewarding  employment.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  has  the  power  to 
transform  lives  and  I must  acknow- 
ledge several  such  transformations 
over  the  last  37  years.  It  is  a great 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  in  this  audi- 
ence today  so  many  who  have  shared 
those  experiences  with  me.  I note  par- 
ticularly the  presence  of  Professor 
Charles  Hanes,  who  was  my  PhD 
supervisor  in  the  early  1950s  and  from 


whom  I learned  the  craft  of  scientific 
experiment,  and  of  Professor  Jeanne 
Manery  Fisher  who  was,  with  Pro- 
fessor Hanes,  one  of  my  four 
respected  senior  colleagues  in  bio- 
chemistry when  I received  my  first 
faculty  appointment  in  1957. 

What  has  persisted  through  the  37 
years  that  I have  known  this  institu- 
tion is  a sense  of  involvement  in  a 
great  intellectual  adventure  — some- 
times as  a player  on  the  field  and  at 
other  times  as  an  enthusiastic  spec- 
tator. This  is  the  source  of  my 
gratitude  and  also  the  source  of  my 
great  pride  in  the  University. 

Let  me  try  to  convey  to  you  the  im- 
pact of  one  of  our  epics  of  discovery  in 
my  own  discipline  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  strike  resonance  in  the  experi- 
ences of  others  in  this  audience. 

During  my  PhD  work  in  Dr.  Hanes’ 
lab,  we  occupied  the  quarters  in  which 
Banting  and  Best  did  their  legendary 
work  in  the  summer  of  1921.  Their 
discovery  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
achievements  in  this  university.  The 
extraordinary  commitment  and  good 
fortune  which  made  possible  their 
discovery  have  been  documented  now 
in  Professor  Michael  Bliss’s  splendid 
history. 

But  from  the  perspective  of  the 
present  day,  the  discovery  of  insulin 
was  no  more  than  a single  foundation 
stone  in  what  has  become  a towering 
edifice.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
therapeutic  use  of  insulin  was  feasible 
at  a time  when  virtually  nothing  was 
known  about  its  chemical  nature  nor 
how  it  exerted  its  effect  upon  tissues 
of  the  patient.  Research  over  the  last 


60  years,  conducted  in  hundreds  of 
labs  around  the  world,  has  given  us  a 
profound  knowledge  of  insulin.  Over 
that  entire  period,  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  continued  to  make  major 
contributions.  In  fact,  the  initial 
discovery  of  insulin  was  only  one  of 
several  great  achievements  of  this  uni- 
versity. 

Some  of  the  other  important  mile- 
stones were:  the  large-scale  produc- 
tion of  insulin  in  the  Connaught 
laboratories;  the  crystallization  of 
insulin  by  David  Scott;  the  demonstra- 
tion of  whole-body  effects  of  insulin  by 
Charles  Best  and  Reginald  Haist;  the 
demonstration  of  immune  reactions  to 
insulin  by  Peter  Moloney;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  artificial  pancreas  by 
Bernard  Leibel  and  Michael  Albisser; 
the  discovery  of  proinsulin  by  Cecil 
Yip  (simultaneously  with  George 
Steiner  of  the  University  of  Chicago); 
the  understanding  of  ketone  body  pro- 
duction and  metabolism  through  the 
work  of  Mitchell  Halperin;  the 
demonstration  by  Mladen  Vranic  of 
the  effect  of  counter-regulatory  hor- 
mones on  control  of  blood  sugar; 
development  and  study  of  animal 
models  of  diabetes  by  Errol  Marliss 
and  Bernard  Zinman. 

These  Toronto  discoveries  and  many 
others  elsewhere  have  opened  up  the 
possibility  of  truly  effective  treatment 
or  prevention  of  diabetes  mellitus,  still 
one  of  the  leading  causes  of  disability 
and  early  death.  But  equally  important 
is  that  these  achievements  took  place 
in  a university,  a place  where  students 
live  and  work.  As  a student,  I knew 
Best,  Haist  and  Scott  and  their  dis- 
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tinguished  contemporaries.  I attended 
lectures  by  renowned  visitors  such  as 
Elliot  Joslin,  the  most  famous  of  all 
diabetologists,  Fred  Sanger,  double 
Nobel  laureate,  and  Dorothy  Crowfoot 
Hodgkin,  also  a Nobel  laureate,  who 
between  them  described  the  minute 
detail  of  the  architecture  of  the  insulin 
molecule.  These  were  profoundly  in- 
fluential experiences.  Living  in  a 
milieu  of  scientific  discovery  was  the 
key  to  my  own  motivation  for  learning, 
as  it  was  for  many  of  my  generation 
and  those  who  followed  later. 

Although  the  insulin  story  has 
special  meaning  for  this  community,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a hundred 
other  stories  of  such  major  intellectual 
adventures  and  achievements.  One  of 
the  important  benefits  of  being  presi- 
dent is  that  one  has  unique  oppor- 
tunities to  watch  these  achievements 
take  shape  and  to  join  in  the 
celebrations. 

One  such  celebration  took  place  just 
two  weeeks  ago,  an  informal  gathering 
to  mark  40  years  of  academic  work  by 
Professor  Francess  Halpenny.  Pro- 
fessor Halpenny  has  established  a 
legendary  reputation  as  a scholar,  as 
an  editor,  as  a teacher  and  as  an 
academic  leader.  She  has  performed 
invaluable  service  both  for  the  Univer- 
sity and  for  its  distinguished  scholarly 
publishing  house,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  and  has  been  a secure 
bond  between  the  two.  But  the  name 
of  Francess  Halpenny  will  always  be 
linked  with  the  greatest  of  all  our 
works  of  historical  biography,  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Canadian  Biography.  As 
general  editor,  she  has  set  high 
scholarly  standards  and  has  provided 
distinguished  leadership  in  a national 
enterprise  of  which  the  University  can 
be  proud. 

As  with  scientific  discoveries,  the 
scholarly  work  of  our  humanists  and 
social  scientists  helps  to  create  a lively 
intellectual  ambience  for  our  students. 
There  are  now  some  50,000  students 
at  the  University,  each  one  engaged  in 
a personal  adventure  of  discovery. 
They  are  of  all  ages  — our  youngest  is 
only  16  and  our  oldest  95.  While  the 
great  majority  are  Ontario  residents, 
every  province  and  territory  of 
Canada  is  represented.  There  are 
students  from  many  countries.  Last 
week  at  our  International  Student 
Centre  I met  students  from  Jamaica, 
France,  Denmark,  Hungary,  East 
Gemany,  Cyprus,  Zambia,  Brazil, 
Malaysia,  Japan  and  the  Republic  of 
China  and  I was  impressed  by  the  rich 
variety  of  experiences  and  viewpoints 
they  bring  to  the  University. 

Some  of  our  students  are  having 
their  first  exposure  to  a university 
environment.  Some  have  committed 
themselves  to  intensive  work  in  a 
discipline  or  professional  field.  Some 
are  pursuing  their  academic  goals  by 
the  demanding  but  rewarding  path  of 
part-time  study.  Some  have  committed 
10  years  or  more  to  preparation  for 
academic  careers  and  are  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  a major  piece  of 
research. 

Each  student  comes  to  the  Univer- 
sity with  expectations  of  benefits;  but 
each  student  also  brings  us  a gift  — 
each  one  is  a unique  individual  who  can 
make  a special  contribution  to  this 
community  and  change  its  nature  in 
some  small  but  significant  way.  The 
more  students  become  engaged  in  the 
life  of  the  University  and  the  more 
they  demand  of  our  intellectual 
resources,  the  greater  their  benefits 
and  their  contributions  will  be. 

The  students  to  whom  I have  spoken 
in  the  last  few  weeks  have  renewed 
and  strengthened  my  own  convictions 
about  the  University.  Some  have  told 
me  of  their  deep  appreciation  of  the 
broader  awareness  and  understanding 
they  have  acquired  here.  This  appre- 
ciation is  most  clearly  evident  in  the 
older  students  who  return  year  after 
year  for  an  evening  course.  Some  of 


our  students  are  clearly  experiencing 
their  first  true  awakening,  when  they 
become  aware  for  the  first  time  of  the 
pain  and  pleasure  of  intellectual  effort, 
the  power  of  rational  methods  of  in- 
quiry, the  sense  of  accomplishment  in 
the  mastery  of  a problem,  appreciation 
of  the  craft  of  imaginative  literature, 
the  first  breakthrough  in  comprehen- 
sion of  another  language  or  mode  of 
thought. 

This  intellectual  awakening  is  among 
the  most  rewarding  of  human  experi- 
ences, not  only  for  the  student,  but 
also  for  the  teacher  who  helps  to  in- 
duce the  change.  It  is  a powerful  force 
for  the  renewal  of  the  university.  Like 
our  achievements  in  research,  it  main- 
tains our  vitality  and  our  commitment. 

This  university  is  blessed  not  only 
with  creative  faculty  and  students,  but 
also  with  administrative  staff  who  are 
dedicated  to  its  mission.  Throughout 
the  institution,  in  Simcoe  Hall,  in  Hart 
House,  on  the  Scarborough  and  Erin- 
dale  campuses,  in  all  of  the  colleges, 
faculties  and  divisions,  there  are  many 
men  and  women  who  share  my  pride  in 
the  University  and  who  contribute 
their  skill  and  energy  to  its  service. 

The  achievements  of  the  University 
are  their  achievements  too. 

Finally,  there  are  the  alumni,  now 
numbering  more  than  200,000.  Among 
them  there  are  many  who  remain 
vitally  involved  in  the  life  and  work  of 
the  University.  They  are  our  gover- 
nors and  advisers,  our  advocates  and 
our  benefactors.  It  is  a great  pleasure 
for  me  to  see  so  many  of  them  taking 
part  in  this  ceremony;  this  is  further 
evidence  of  their  interest  in  and  deep 
commitment  to  their  alma  mater. 

The  University  of  Toronto  was 
challenged  last  May  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Future  Development  of  the 
Universities  of  Ontario  (the  Bovey 
Commission)  to  prepare  an  institu- 
tional self-portrait.  This  was  not  a 
challenge  to  be  taken  lightly.  A univer- 
sity which  has  50,000  students  (full- 
time and  part-time)  and  10,000 
employees  on  three  campuses,  in  nine 
colleges,  and  in  18  faculties,  which 
owns  10  separate  corporations,  which 
has  21  affiliated  hospitals,  a secondary 
school,  a junior  school,  a Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  which  has  over  200,000 
living  graduates,  cannot  be  described 
succinctly. 

As  I had  no  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  brief,  I feel  free  to  say  that 
President  Strangway  and  all  those 
who  contributed  to  the  effort,  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  describing  the 
essential  nature  of  this  university  and 
in  defining  its  course.  The  dominant 
theme  of  the  brief  is  a ringing  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  both  teaching 
and  research,  a commitment  which  I 
endorse. 

A university  which  declares  its 
aspiration  to  excel  does  not  become 
automatically  the  beneficiary  of 
special  privileges  and  prosperity.  The 
declaration  is  rather  a form  of  contract 
with  our  patrons  and  students  and  the 


wider  public.  We  are  affirming  that 
those  who  work  and  study  here  are 
prepared  to  endure  the  pain  of  self- 
examination,  to  admit  failure,  to 
discontinue  cherished  enterprises 
when  they  no  longer  meet  high  stan- 
dards, to  dismantle  and  rebuild  when 
rebuilding  promises  greater  quality 
and  strength.  I hope  and  believe  that 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  prepared 
to  honour  that  contract. 

Unfortunately,  this  university,  in 
company  with  all  others  in  Canada 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  in  a 
state  which  at  best  can  be  described  as 
uncertain,  at  worst  as  perilous.  I refer 
not  only  to  the  critical  shortfall  of 
revenue,  both  operating  and  capital, 
but  to  the  failure  of  governments,  both 
federal  and  provincial,  to  adopt  con- 
structive policies  which  would  permit 
the  universities  to  thrive.  The  situa- 
tion is  most  troubling  in  British  Col- 
umbia, but  the  problem  is  clearly  one 
of  national  dimensions.  In  Ontario,  the 
provincial  government  has  entrusted 
to  Edmund  Bovey,  Fraser  Mustard 
and  Ronald  Watts  the  responsibility 
for  charting  a new  course.  We  pray 
that  they  may  be  given  wisdom  and 
courage,  and  that  their  advice  may  be 
heeded. 

There  is  a curious  irony  in  our 
predicament.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  I have  been  impressed  as 
never  before  that  universities  are 
valued  highly  by  the  leaders  of  our 
country.  Many  of  these  leaders,  both  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  have 
come  to  appreciate  not  only  that  the 
universities  are  a rich  cultural 
resource,  but  also  that  they  are 
playing  an  increasingly  important  role 
as  the  source  of  intellectual  capital  and 
expertise  for  the  development  of  our 
country.  As  our  major  enterprises  and 
our  governments  become  increasingly 
knowledge-intensive,  the  importance 
of  the  universities  as  partners  in 
national  development  becomes  in- 
creasingly evident. 

While  our  leaders  are  becoming 
more  appreciative  of  the  role  of  uni- 
versities, some  are  inclined  to  be  too 
specific  in  their  expectations.  The  uni- 
versity is  regarded  as  a kind  of  super- 
market of  intellectual  expertise  in 
which  the  “products”  which  are  not  in 
demand  this  year  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  shelves  to  make  room  for 
more  fashionable  goods.  Critics  who 
hold  these  views  are  quick  to  observe 
that  universities  have  an  irritating 
inertia  . . . they  tend  to  nurture  their 
expertise  in  dead  languages,  aborig- 
inal cultures  and  remote  galaxies,  even 
when  it  is  unfashionable  to  do  so.  Our 
critics  become  advocates  of  stern 
disciplinary  measures  which  would  in- 
duce universities  to  become  more 
“relevant”  and  “accountable”. 

Universities  are,  of  course,  inter- 
ested in  silicon  chips,  digital  switching, 
fibre  optics,  computer  networks  and 
robotics.  They  have  helped  to  create 
these  technologies  and  are  ardent 
users  of  them.  But  most  universities 


are  founded  on  values  which  are  not,  in 
their  essence,  materialistic.  When  we 
have  created  the  ultimate  technology 
for  communication,  it  is  important, 
finally,  to  have  something  of  substance 
to  communicate.  This  is  why  James 
Ham,  himself  an  electrical  engineer,  in 
his  installation  address  six  years  ago, 
affirmed  his  belief  that  the  humanities 
— the  study  of  human  thought,  the 
arts,  languages,  literature  and  civiliza- 
tions — must  be  at  the  heart  of  the 
university. 

What  our  critics  sometimes  fail  to 
appreciate  is  that  universities  are 
creative  in  ways  which  are  perceived 
to  be  useful  because  they  have  been 
given  the  right  to  chart  their  own 
course,  because  they  nourish  the  un- 
fashionable, because  they  may  be  more 
interested  in  the  seeds  of  a new  tech- 
nology than  in  the  application  of  what 
is  already  known,  because  they  en- 
courage contact  among  scholars  from 
a wide  academic  domain. 

The  attitudes  of  some  critics  and  of 
some  governments  have  induced  in  the 
universities  a deep-rooted  mistrust. 
After  15  years  of  severe  financial  con- 
straint, with  little  evidence  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  situation,  universities 
and  their  faculty  members  have  tended 
to  become  cautious  and  defensive. 

If,  within  the  next  few  years,  we  are 
able  to  bring  to  an  end  these  misunder- 
standings, to  re-establish  mutual  trust 
between  universities  and  governments, 
some  uniquely  creative  enterprises 
might  grow  in  Canada.  I would  like  to 
see  a university  which  was  able  to 
commit  all  of  the  energy  and  skill  of 
its  faculty  and  administrators  to  the 
primary  tasks  of  teaching  and  re- 
search and  to  novel  partnerships  in 
this  work  with  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions. The  opportunities  are 
boundless  and  they  are  not  beyond  our 
reach. 

Finally,  I should  like  to  reflect  for  a 
few  moments  on  what  it  means  to  be 
president  of  this  university.  I have 
read  carefully  the  University  of  Toron- 
to Act,  which  affirms  that  the  presi- 
dent “shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  University  and  . . . shall 
have  general  supervision  over  and 
direction  of  the  academic  work  of  the 
University  and  the  teaching  and 
administrative  staffs  thereof”.  I have 
read  the  words  of  several  of  my  pre- 
decessors about  the  presidency,  and 
also  the  words  of  their  critics.  I have 
received  a great  many  letters  from 
members  of  this  community  in  which 
you  have  made  clear  your  expectations 
of  me,  and  these  expectations  have 
given  me  cause  for  a great  deal  of 
reflection. 

One  of  you  called  for  “inspired 
leadership”,  a challenge  which 
troubled  me  for  a time,  as  I have  dif- 
ficulty in  regarding  myself  as  “in- 
spired”. My  Scottish  heritage  permits 
me  to  describe  myself  as  sober,  pru- 
dent, even  thrifty;  my  record  allows 
me  to  claim  some  relevant  experience 
and  capacity  for  hard  work  . . . but  in- 
spiration is  more  elusive.  I thought  of 
the  possibility  of  divine  inspiration, 
but  Section  13  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Act  appears  to  grant  to  my 
learned  colleagues  of  Victoria,  St. 
Michael’s  and  Trinity  exclusive  and 
unfettered  rights  to  this  source  of 
guidance. 

Finally,  as  I completed  my  prepara- 
tion for  this  address,  a new  insight 
came  to  me.  I realized  that  what  I have 
written  down  and  what  I have  said  to 
you  this  afternoon  is  exactly  this,  that 
I am  inspired  — inspired  by  this  insti- 
tution, by  its  history,  by  its  achieve- 
ments, by  its  treasures,  and  above  all, 
by  its  people.  I shall  endeavour  to 
remain  open  to  such  inspiration;  I shall 
count  on  all  of  you  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide it.  With  your  help,  I hope  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  the  quality  of  leadership 
which  it  deserves. 
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Phone  Barry,  Jim, 
Ken,  Marc  or  Lonni 

They  make  up  our  Loan  and  Mortgage  Department  where 
WE  TAKE  THE  STUFFINESS  OUT  OF  LENDING! 


New  Car  Loans 


At  Unicoll  Credit  Union  you  don’t 
need  to  ask  for  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Mr.  Reinhardt  or  Mrs.  Hall. ..just  relax, 
come  on  in  and  we  will  look  after 
your  needs.  The  Credit  Union  is  here 
to  help.  Whether  you  are  a long 
standing  member  or  are  thinking  of 
joining  us,  it  makes  no  difference— we 
will  help  all  we  can.  100%  financing 
is  available  meaning  that  no  down 
payment  is  required.  You  can  take 
up  to  60  months  to  repay  and  we  will 
even  extend  that  should  your  loan  be 
over  $20,000.  This  exceptional  rate 
applies  to  1984  and  1985  models 
including  demonstrators.  In  a rush? 

We  can  give  a 24  hour  approval. 


What  is  an 
Open  Mortgage? 


One  of  the  problems  with  a mortgage 
is  that  you,  the  borrower,  get  “locked 
in”  for  a set  term  at  a fixed  interest 
rate  with  few  options  to  prepay  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal. At  UNICOLL  you  don’t  have 
that  problem. 

An  open  mortgage  is  just  that— a 
contract  that  is  open;  it  can  be  paid 
off  at  any  time  even  to  the  extent  of 
reducing  the  balance  by  as  little  as 
$100  whenever  you  feel  like  it.  The 
competition  are  slowly  trying  to  catch 
up,  but  at  UNICOLL  we  have  always 
had  this  feature! 

OUR  CURRENT 
1ST  MORTGAGE  RATE 
(OPEN,  OF  COURSE) 
12!/2%*  p.a. 

We  also  feel  that  you  should  not  be 
penalized  when  taking  out  a 2nd 
MORTGAGE  and  as  such  our 
current  interest  rate  for  2nd  mortgages 
is  13 '/4%  and  they,  too,  are  completely 
open.  For  friendly,  fast  service  call 
978-5505  and  ask  for  Marc,  Barry, 
Jim,  Ken  or  Lonni. 


Are  you 

paying  too  much? 


To  help  you  answer  this  question  we 
have  set  up  a list  of  popular  sources 
of  borrowing  and  have  shown  their 
current  interest  rates*.  Consolidate 
your  loans  with  UNICOLL  and  have 
just  one  manageable  payment  each 
month  or  simply  transfer  your 
existing  loan  to  us  and  enjoy  the 
lower  monthly  payment.  Get  your 
finances  in  order  now,  Christmas  is 
fast  approaching. 


VISA 

18.6% 

MASTER  CHARGE 

21% 

UNICOLL 

EATONS 

28.8% 

YOUR  OTHER  LOANS 
Phone  them 
& Compare 

1474% 

* As  of  October  22, 1984.  Rates  subject  to  change. 


* UNICOLL  CREDIT  UNION 

245  COLLEGE  ST.  (AT  SPADINA), 
TORONTO  M5T 1R5 
978-5505 


Universities  and  Colleges  Credit  Union  Member  of  Ontario  Share  and  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


STEVE  BEHAL 


receives  first  Chancellor’s  Award 


William  Foulds 


Faculty  of  Medicine  urges  leaders 
to  end  threat  of  nuclear  war 


“As  physicians,  we  believe  a nuclear 
war  would  be  the  final  epidemic.” 

This  was  the  grave  message  of  a 
resolution  passed  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  The  resolution  has  been 
sent  by  Dean  Frederick  Lowy  to 
Konstantin  Chernenko,  Ronald 
Reagan,  Brian  Mulroney,  External  Af- 
fairs Minister  Joe  Clark  and  Canada’s 
disarmament  ambassador  Doug 
Roche. 

The  260-word  missive  states  that 
medical  facilities  and  personnel  would 
be  inadequate  to  treat  the  wounded 
after  a nuclear  attack.  It  also  argues 
that  the  arms  race  is  costly  not  only  in 
dollars  — dollars  which  could  be 
directed  at  treatable  diseases  — but  in 
psychological  damage  to  young  people 
who  fear  they  have  no  future. 

Everything  possible  must  be  done  to 
end  the  arms  race  and  avert  nuclear 
war,  concludes  the  resolution. 


Portugal  honours 
Kurt  Levy 

Professor  Emeritus  Kurt  Levy, 
former  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Spanish  & Portuguese,  has  received  an 
award  for  outstanding  contribution  to 
Portuguese  culture  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Portugal.  Levy  was  presented 
with  the  Ordem  do  Infante  Dom 
Henrique  award  by  Portuguese  am- 
bassador to  Canada  Luis  Navega  in  a 
ceremony  at  the  Faculty  Club  Nov.  7. 

While  chairman  of  the  department, 
Levy  increased  the  number  of  Por- 
tuguese language  and  literature 
courses  from  a few  to  a full  under- 
graduate program.  He  also  supported 
cultural  activities  in  the  Portuguese- 
Canadian  community. 

A specialist  in  Spanish- American 
literature,  Levy  has  also  received 
honours  for  his  contributions  to 
Colombian  culture.  This  summer, 
President  Belisario  Betancur  of 
Colombia  presented  Levy  with  the 
Order  of  San  Carlos,  Colombia’s  most 
prestigious  service  award. 


No  direct  response  from  the  persons 
addressed  is  expected,  said  Lowy  in  an 
interview,  though  letters  acknow- 
ledging receipt  will  likely  trickle  in 
from  functionaries  in  their  respective 
offices.  Lowy  said  he  was  advised  by 
Chancellor  George  Ignatieff , a career 
diplomat,  on  matters  of  protocol  in  ad- 
dressing and  delivering  the  resolution. 

“I  guess  we  feel  that  whatever  in- 
fluence it  has,”  said  Lowy,  “whether 
very  slight,  or  somewhat  greater,  is 
worth  exerting,  in  order  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  people  in  decision- 
making positions  that  there  are 
citizens  out  there  who  are  worried 
about  this.” 

Most  of  the  faculty  council  members 
who  voted  in  favour  of  the  resolution 
felt  that  it  was  particularly  important 
for  people  in  health  sciences  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  arms  issue,  said  Lowy. 
“We  are  supposed  to  be  experts  on  the 
effects  of  noxious  agents,”  he  added. 

Lowy  noted  that  post-nuclear 
scenarios  that  include  a sufficient 
medical  structure  to  care  for  victims 
can  still  be  found  occasionally  in 
government  documents. 

However,  the  “medical  expertise” 
aspect  of  the  resolution  is  less  signifi- 
cant than  the  concerns  of  the  council 
members  as  citizens,  Lowy  said. 

The  resolution  was  not  passed 
unanimously.  Those  opposed  argued 
that  only  western  governments  are 
subject  to  this  form  of  persuasion. 
“They  felt  that  public  pressure  of  the 
kind  we  were  hoping  to  add  to,  if  effec- 
tive at  all,  would  only  affect  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  so  on,  and 
would  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on 
eastern  Europe,”  Lowy  said. 

“So  what  we  were  advocating  in  the 
resolution,  according  to  these  critics, 
was  unilateral  disarmament.” 

Lowy  agreed  this  was  an  important 
consideration,  but  maintained  that 
“there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
on  this  issue,  the  Soviets  also  are  sub- 
ject to  some  pressure,  and,  of  course, 
common  sense.” 

Lowy  said  the  faculty  has  not 
planned  any  further  gestures  of  pro- 
test against  the  arms  race. 


by  Judith  Knelman 

William  D.  Foulds,  assistant  dean 
and  secretary  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  for  24  years,  has  been 
named  the  first  winner  of  the 
Chancellor’s  Award. 

The  award,  named  for  Chancellor 
George  Ignatieff,  who  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a parallel  award  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Faculty  Award,  is  to  be  given  annually 
by  the  U of  T Alumni  Association 
(UTAA)  to  a past  or  present  admin- 
istrative staff  member  of  U of  T 
whose  length  of  service  and  dedication 
to  the  University  community  have 
resulted  in  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution. 

Fourteen  people  were  nominated  for 
the  award.  “The  quality  of  the  nomina- 
tions was  exceedingly  high,”  says  Ed 
Thompson,  assistant  director  of  the 
Department  of  Alumni  Affairs.  “I’m 
told  it  was  a difficult  choice.”  The  com- 
mittee that  decided  on  the  winner  con- 
sisted of  the  Chancellor,  President 
George  Connell,  Ken  Crooke,  a UTAA 
director  and  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, George  Edmonds,  president  of 
UTAA,  Peter  Dyson,  president  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association,  Jack  Wright,  chairman  of 
the  UTAA  university  affairs  commit- 
tee, and  Dan  Abrahams,  president  of 
the  Association  of  Part-time  Under- 
graduate Students. 

Foulds  will  be  presented  with  a cer- 
tificate and  a gift  at  a dinner  in  his 
honour  Nov.  27  at  Hart  House.  Hart 
House  was  also  the  scene  of  a dinner  in 
his  honour  on  May  18,  1983,  when  the 
faculty  marked  his  retirement  and  he 
was  lauded  for  “a  tremendous  level  of 
commitment  to  carrying  out  fairly  and 
soundly  the  work  of  administering  a 
complicated,  if  not  baroque,  faculty  in 
the  best  possible  manner”  by  David 
King,  registrar  of  Innis  College.  “One 
may  speak  glowingly  of  the  glories  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science:  the  high 
quality  of  the  students  enrolled  and 
the  impressive  academic  credentials  of 
the  teaching  staff,”  said  King  at  the 
time.  “I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
whatever  we  have  of  value  today  is  in 
large  measure  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinuing presence  of  Bill  Foulds.” 
Foulds  was  known  for  the  human 
touch  he  insisted  on  maintaining  in  the 
faculty  despite  its  growth.  Often  he 
would  intervene  on  behalf  of  students 
who  were  the  victims  of  automatic 
applications  of  policy,  playing  a 
moderating  role  in  the  days  before 
there  was  a University  ombudsman. 
Says  Colin  Dobell,  executive  officer  for 
admissions,  who  came  to  U of  T in 
1968  as  Foulds’  assistant:  “One  of  his 
goals  was  to  prevent  the  relentless  ex- 
ecution of  policy  without  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  student. 

“His  infinite  store  of  good  common 
sense  and  concern  that  justice  be  done 
would  often  result  in  the  resolution  of 
a problem  before  it  got  to  the  petition 
stage.” 

Foulds,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  doing  academic  upgrading  for 
veterans,  found  that  as  the  faculty 
expanded  he  had  less  and  less  direct 
contact  with  students,  but  the  job  was 
nonetheless  fulfilling.  “I  often  said 
that  my  contact  seemed  to  be  with  the 
people  who  had  problems  rather  than 
others.” 

In  the  fall  of  1945  he  was  hired  by 
U of  T as  a liaison  officer  with  the 
Department  of  Veterans’  Affairs,  and 
in  1952  he  became  assistant  registrar 
of  the  University  and  secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  In  1983-84  the  full- 


time enrolment  in  the  faculty  was 
11,647  and  the  part-time  enrolment 
6,266;  in  1952-53  there  were  4,838  full- 
time and  211  part-time  students  in  the 
faculty  and  12,050  full-time  students 
in  the  entire  University. 

At  that  time,  the  offices  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  registrar  were 
in  Simcoe  Hall  and  Moffatt  Woodside 
had  just  taken  over  as  the  first  full- 
time dean.  The  faculty  office  was 
subsequently  moved  to  45  St.  George 
St.,  since  torn  down,  and  then  to  the 
old  book  store,  where  the  ombuds- 
man’s office  is  now  located,  before 
moving  into  Sidney  Smith  Hall  in 
August  1961.  “It  was  barely  finished,” 
recalls  Foulds.  “They’d  just  laid  the 
tiles  the  night  before  we  moved  in.  We 
didn’t  have  doors,  or,  in  some  cases, 
windows.  The  idea  was  to  have  the 
faculty  office  and  all  the  non-science 
departments  in  one  building.  That 
lasted  a year  — there  simply  wasn’t 
enough  room.” 

As  secretary  to  the  faculty’s  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees,  Foulds  was 
responsible  for  the  efficient  running  of 
the  Council  and,  later,  the  faculty’s 
General  Committee.  He  was  also 
responsible  for  maintaining  student 
records  in  the  faculty  from  1952  to 
1974.  Though  he  has  retired,  he  still 
comes  in  two  mornings  a week  to  work 
on  projects  for  his  successor,  Peter 
Harris,  and  “against  my  will”  is 
writing  a history  of  the  faculty  during 
his  years  here. 

He  is  also  working  on  a history  of 
the  Faculty  Club,  which  he  served  as 
secretary  for  23  years,  and  assists  oc- 
casionally at  the  club,  where  the  small 
dining  room  was  named  for  him  on  his 
retirement  in  recognition  of  his  con- 
tribution. 

In  May  1983  the  club  held  a 
members’  reception  to  name  the 
dining  room  and  unveil  the  portrait  of 
him  that  hangs  there.  “I  enjoyed  it, 
though  I guess  you’re  always  embar- 
rassed when  people  say  nice  things 
about  you,”  says  Foulds,  who  gener- 
ally does  not  like  fuss.  “But  I always 
sit  with  my  back  to  my  picture.” 


OPEN  EARLY. 
OPEN  LATE. 

KINKO’S  business  day 
starts  early  and  ends  late, 
so  we’re  here 
when  you  need  us  most! 

• Copies  • Reductions  • 
Passport  Photos  • Binding  • 

Monday  - Friday  8 a.m.  • 9 p.m. 
Saturday  10  a.m.  - 6 p.m. 


kinko's  copies 


346  Bloor  St.  West 
(near  Bloor  and  Spadina) 

928-0110 
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‘Musical  Chairs’  dinner 
to  honour  Beckwith 


A dinner  and  concert  celebrating  the 
establishment  of  the  Jean  A.  Chalmers 
Chair  of  Canadian  Music  and  hon- 
ouring its  first  holder,  Faculty  of 
Music  composition  professor  John 
Beckwith,  will  be  held  Dec.  1 at  Hart 
House. 

Called  Musical  Chairs,  the  evening 
will  combine  Canadian  cuisine  and 
“appropriate  Canadian  music”.  After 
dinner,  there  will  be  a speech  by 
Beckwith  followed  by  the  first  Toronto 
performance  of  his  “Arctic  Dances”. 
Also  slated  for  presentation  are  a new 
work  by  music  faculty  professor 
Walter  Buczynski  and  a poem  by 
James  Reaney,  both  written  in  honour 


of  Beckwith.  Reaney  has  collaborated 
with  Beckwith  in  the  past  on  music 
theatre  projects. 

The  Jean  A.  Chalmers  Chair  was 
established  over  the  summer  with  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Canadian  arts 
benefactors  Floyd  and  Jean  Chalmers. 
The  function  of  the  chair  is  to  oversee 
the  Faculty  of  Music’s  newly  created 
Institute  of  Canadian  Music. 

Musical  Chairs  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  institute  and  the  U of  T Alumni 
Association,  which  plans  further  social 
events  of  this  kind  to  celebrate  Univer- 
sity accomplishments. 

For  tickets  and  information, 
telephone  978-8991. 


Committee  Highlights 


The  Planning  & Resources 
Committee  — October  15, 
1984 

• recommended  that  the 
planning  and  resources  impli- 
cations for  the  MHSc  in 
clinical  biochemistry  be 
approved,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  for  the 
establishment  of  the  aca- 
demic program.  The  pro- 
gram is  to  explore  the 
science  of  clinical  laboratory 
measurement  with  the  em- 
phasis on  innovation  and 
quality  control.  It  is  intended 
to  give  students  a scientific 
background  in  addition  to 
their  technical  knowledge 

• recommended  that  the  Uni- 
versity make  available  for 
sale  or  development  the  Baie 
du  Dore  Research  Station, 
located  on  the  Bruce  Penin- 


sula. The  station,  acquired  in 
the  1960s,  has  been  used  and 
managed  by  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies  and, 
recently,  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Institute,  a part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor.  IES  use 
of  the  station  has  declined 
and  the  University  of  Wind- 
sor has  made  proposals  to 
purchase  the  property.  The 
committee  recommended 
that  the  proceeds  of  sale  or 
development  of  the  station, 
which  was  purchased  with 
funds  raised  by  IES,  be  used 
to  create  an  endowment  to 
fund  the  acquisition  of 
laboratory  equipment  for 
IES;  and  that  if  IES  ceases 
to  exist  or  assumes  a sub- 
stantially different  role,  the 
endowment  revert  to  general 
University  use.  The  property 
was  acquired  for  about 


$9,000.  The  depreciated 
replacement  value  has  been 
estimated  at  slightly  more 
than  $210,000 
• approved  as  a capital  pro- 
ject the  proposal  for  con- 
struction of  a laboratory  for 
tritium  research  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Aerospace  Studies 
on  the  understanding  that 
the  approximate  maximum 
cost  will  be  $140,000,  subject 
to  the  administration  being 
assured  of  sufficient  funding 
to  complete  the  project  and 
the  understanding  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  develop 
the  laboratory  by  means  of 
conversion  of  existing  space 
for  lower  cost 


Review  of  the 

Institute  for  Policy  Analysis 


In  Memoriam 


A committee  has  been  struck  by  the 
dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
to  conduct  the  quinquennial  review  of 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis  on  the 
completion  of  the  current  director’s 
five-year  term.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee are;  Prof.  J.B.  French,  assis- 
tant dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
(chairman);  Prof.  T.A.  Wilson,  chair- 
man, Department  of  Economics;  Prof. 
J.S.  Dupre,  acting  chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science;  Prof.  I.M. 
Drummond,  vice-dean,  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science;  Prof.  A.N.  Doob,  director, 
Centre  of  Criminology;  Professors 
M.A.  Fuss  and  G.V.  Jump,  economics 


At  5p.m.  go 
underground 


Downstairs  in  our  cellar  we  serve 
delicious  food  thoughtfully  prepared 
and  vintage  wines  by  the  glass.  Why 
keep  your  curiosity  bottled  up?  The 
cellar  in  Le  Rendez-vous  - the  place 
to  rendez-vous  in  Toronto. 

LE 

KERDEZ-VOUS 

Restaurant  Fran^ais 
14  Prince  Arthur  961-6111 

12.00  - 2.30  - Monday  to  Friday 
n Evenings  - Monday  to  Saturday  g 


and  the  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis; 
Maeve  McMahon,  student  represen- 
tative, Division  II,  Council  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  and  M.D. 
Johnson,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
(secretary). 

Faculty  and  students  wishing  to 
make  submissions  to  the  committee 
should  write  directly  to  the  secretary 
of  the  committee,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  65  St.  George  St.,  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Search  committee, 
dean  of 

management  studies 

A search  committee  has  been  named  to 
recommend  a successor  to  Professor 
D.J.  Tigert,  whose  term  as  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies  ends 
June  30,  1985. 

The  members  of  the  search  commit- 
tee are;  Prof.  Brian  Merrilees,  vice- 
provost (chairman);  Professors  G.S. 
Day,  W.R.  Waters,  H.J.  Arnold,  M.J. 
Bryant,  management  studies,  and  J.A. 
Sawyer,  management  studies  and 
economics;  Prof.  A.M.  Kruger, 
economics  and  principal  of 
Woodsworth  College;  Prof.  Nancy 
Howell,  associate  dean,  Division  II, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Dean 
Robert  Prichard,  law;  Lou  Hollander, 
president,  Reichhold  Ltd.;  Peter 
Dacin,  PhD  Students’  Association; 'Jim 
Hartford,  Graduate  Business  Council; 
Gregory  Kanargelidis,  Commerce 
Students’  Association;  Beata  Sitarz- 
FitzPatrick,  executive  assistant  to  the 
vice-provost  (secretary). 

The  committee  invites  nominations, 
applications  and/or  comments. 


Mariko 


The  Other  Japanese  Food 

298  Brunswick  at  Bloor,  Sun.  5 to  9:30  p.m.  Walking  Distance 

Tues.-Sat.  Noon  to  3 p.m.,  5 to  9:30  p.m.  from  St.  George  Campus 


Madeline  O’Grady,  assistant 
to  the  registrar,  St. 

Michael’s  College,  Oct.  30. 

Miss  O’Grady  was  born  in 
Montreal  in  1910  and 
graduated  from  St.  Michael’s 
Academy.  She  taught 
English  at  Montreal  secon- 
dary schools  for  20  years 
until  1949,  when,  on  invita- 
tion from  St.  Michael’s 
College  registrar  Father 
Charles  Lavery,  she  accepted 
the  position  as  assistant,  a 
post  held  until  her  1977 


retirement.  Other  registrars 
she  worked  with  were 
Fathers  Hugh  Mallon,  Brian 
Hennessey  and  Harold 
Gardner.  Miss  O’Grady 
assumed  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  records 
and  statistics,  but  as  need 
arose,  assisted  in  various 
other  administrative 
functions. 

During  her  28  years  at  St. 
Michael’s  College,  she  saw 
student  enrolment  more  than 
quadruple.  She  served  staff 


and  students  with  a quiet 
professionalism  and  com- 
petency which  was  much  ap- 
preciated as  administrative 
work  burgeoned,  said  Fr. 
Gardner.  Miss  O’Grady  re- 
tained an  interest  in  events 
and  staff  at  the  college  long 
after  her  retirement. 


HISTORIC 
ENGLISH  GARDENS 


A 22-day  tour  of  the  gardens  that  have  inspired,  in- 
fluenced and  indeed  created  garden  landscape  in 
England  over  the  last  four  hundred  years. 

Led  by  Dr.  Douglas  Chambers  of  Trinity  College,  the 
tour  combines  history,  walking  and  gardens  in  a unique 
combination  of  information  and  pleasure. 

Great  gardens  like  Chatsworth,  Hidcote,  Stowe,  Mon- 
tacute  and  Sissinghurst  ...  By  great  gardeners  like 
Humphry  Repton,  Henry  Hoare,  Gertrude  Jekyll, 
‘Capability’  Brown  . . . 

August  31  - September  21,1 985 

Write  or  phone  for  more  information  from 

Sparks , Slater 
& Associates  Ltd. 

1 Gloucester  Street,  #102,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  1L8 

(416)  921-3138 
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Connaught  funds  sought  for  innovations  foundation 


The  Planning  & Resources  and 
Business  Affairs  Committees  have 
recommended  for  approval  a five-year 
plan  that  would  redirect  the  interest 
generated  by  $1.5  million  in  Con- 
naught Fund  money  to  the  operating 
budget  of  U of  T’s  Innovations 
Foundation. 

The  recommendation  from  Vice- 
Presidents  David  Nowlan  (Research 
and  Government  Relations)  and  Alec 
Pathy  (Business  Affairs),  calls  for  the 
$1.5  million  to  be  set  aside  in  a special 
trust  account.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
or  sooner  , the  money  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  Connaught  Fund,  along 
with  the  lost  interest. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  one-half  of  all 
surpluses  gained  by  the  foundation  10 
years  after  repayment  be  transferred 
to  the  Connaught  Fund.  This  potential 
for  extra  income,  say  the  vice- 


Professor  Henry  Regier  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Environmental  Studies  and 
the  Department  of  Zoology  is  to  co- 
chair a binational  scientific  review  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement. 

The  one-year  review  will  be  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  which  has  received  a $136,500 
grant  from  the  Donner  Canadian 
Foundation,  and  the  US  National 
Research  Council,  whose  participation 
is  being  funded  by  the  William  H. 
Donner  Foundation.  Also  chairing  the 
review  is  Professor  Orie  Loucks  of 
Butler  University,  Indianapolis. 

Fifteen  Canadian  and  American 
scientists  will  review  the  success  of  the 
1978  agreement,  which  committed 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  work 
together  to  reduce  pollution  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  reviewers  will  focus 
particularly  on  the  adequacy  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  institutions  that 
carry  out  the  agreement.  A report  of 
their  findings  will  be  submitted  to  both 
governments  and  released  to  the 
public. 

At  a symposium  earlier  this  year, 
scientists  identified  their  major  con- 
cerns as  control  of  toxic  substances 
and  phosphorus,  winter  navigation  and 
increased  consumption  of  water. 


Senior  alumni 
ready  to  work 

The  services  of  senior  alumni 
volunteers  are  available  to  colleges 
and  faculties  where  budget  cutbacks 
have  curtailed  services.  Requests  for 
assistance  are  passed  on  to  the  Alumni 
Talent  Unlimited  (ATU)  committee  of 
senior  alumni  through  the  assistant 
director  of  alumni  affairs,  Ed 
Thompson,  at  Alumni  House 
(978-8991). 

The  voluntary  service  is  not  a 
substitute  for  paid  employees.  Applica- 
tions to  ATU  must  be  in  writing  for 
validation. 

Senior  alumni  volunteers  have 
already  proved  their  worth  in  such 
activities  as  alumni  record  tracing, 
library  and  archival  projects,  campus 
and  library  tours,  registration, 
mailing,  manning  polling  stations  and 
working  with  disabled  students. 


presidents  in  a memo  to  the  commit- 
tees, establishes  the  “rationale”  for 
approaching  the  Connaught  Fund  for 
aid  to  the  foundation. 

“ . . . The  case  for  using  Connaught 
money  rests  principally  on  the  possi- 
bility that  a successful  Innovations 
Foundation  could  provide  the  money 
required  to  help  replenish  a fund  that, 
in  inflation-adjusted  value,  has  been 
diminishing  since  it  was  created.” 

Since  the  Innovations  Foundation 
came  into  being  in  1979  to  assess  and 
develop  the  commercial  potential  of  in- 
ventions emerging  from  the  Univer- 
sity, the  fund  has  supplied  $50,000 
yearly  to  its  operating  budget,  an 
amount  matched  by  a special  presi- 
dent’s grant  consisting  of  private 
donations. 

This  support,  however,  is  described 
as  “minimal”  by  the  vice-presidents. 


The  scientific  community  is  taking 
this  initiative,  according  to  Regier, 
because  no  public  review  of  the  1978 
agreement  or  its  1972  predecessor  has 
ever  been  carried  out. 

The  1978  agreement  had  no  require- 
ment for  public  review  or  accountabil- 
ity, although  the  International  Joint 
Commission  (IJC)  was  to  report  every 
two  years  in  a watchdog  role.  The  IJC, 
however,  was  kept  under  strength, 
said  Regier,  and  produced  its  first 
report,  in  1982,  two  years  late. 

U of  T physics  professor  George 
Garland,  foreign  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  review  pro- 
ject. Garland  said  he  hopes  the  chief 
recommendations  of  the  independent 
scientific  review  will  become  well 
known  and  encourage  more  public 
discussion  of  water  quality  issues.  A 
similar  binational  analysis  was  done  a 
few  years  ago  on  the  question  of  acid 
rain.  “The  issue  needed  review  by  an 
independent  group  and  the  application 
of  scientific  judgement.” 

Regier  said  that  by  making  their 
findings  public,  scientists  would  be 
carrying  out  their  responsibility  within 
a democratic  society.  “The  1982  IJC 
report  contained  strong  indictments  of 
lack  of  governmental  commitment,” 
he  said.  “Nonetheless,  government 
scientists  may  welcome  this  review.  I 
expect  their  cooperation  — we’re  part 
of  the  same  network.  I don’t  think 
they’ll  withhold  information.”  Regier 
also  said  the  “high  credibility”  of  the, 
sponsoring  organizations  would  help 
the  review. 

He  rejected  the  notion  that  scientists 
were  calling  government  on  the 
carpet.  “We’ll  both  find  fault  and 
praise  — I expect  the  review  to  be 
more  helpful  than  destructive.  The 
Ontario  government,  for  example,  has 
done  well  on  phosphate  control,  but  is 
lagging  in  dealing  with  contaminants.” 
Funds  for  phosphate  control  were 
stalled  in  the  US  during  the  1970s,  he 
added,  citing  poor  performance  in  this 
regard  on  the  part  of  the  Ohio 
government. 

Garland  said  the  Royal  Society 
intends  to  involve  economists  and 
sociologists  in  the  review  to  study  the 
human  and  economic  impact  of  water 
quality,  in  contrast  to  the  American 
participation,  which  will  consist  only  of 
natural  scientists. 


They  say  that  in  spite  of  low  funding 
the  foundation  has  met  expectations 
and  actually  exceeded  original 
forecasts  in  numbers  of  inventions 
reviewed  and  commercial  agreements 
written. 

Between  the  time  of  its  creation  and 
the  end  of  1983,  the  foundation 
awarded  18  licences  on  50  patents, 
which  in  turn  were  selected  from  180 
applications  from  University  inven- 
tors. The  foundation  also  subcon- 
tracted $1.4  million  of  research  work 
to  the  University,  of  which  approx- 
imately $500,000  was  extra  revenue 
not  offset  by  costs. 

Although  the  foundation  is  not  yet 
self-supporting,  Nowlan  said  in  an 
interview,  the  case  can  be  made  that  it 
has  returned  to  the  University  as 
much  as  it  has  received  in  the  last  five 
years,  by  way  of  this  extra  income 
from  contracts. 

The  foundation  was  expected  to  be 
self-financing  by  1984,  but,  said 
Nowlan,  the  expectations  of  royalty 
flow  at  that  time  were  optimistic.  He 
also  said  that  successful  similar  opera- 
tions at  other  universities  generated 
similar  earnings  in  their  early  years. 
“It  is  a very  slow  process,  transferring 
technology  to  the  private  market.” 

Without  the  Innovations  Founda- 
tion, he  added,  inventions  belonging  to 
the  University  would  still  have  to  be 
processed,  likely  at  greater  expense. 

Said  Nowlan  of  the  chances  of  the 
foundation’s  returning  a surplus  after 
five  years:  “By  no  means  is  it  certain, 
although  personally  I am  quite  bullish 


on  it.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  that 
without  our  underwriting  it,  there 
won’t  be  an  Innovations  Foundation.” 

He  said  there  are  U of  T inventions 
currently  being  processed  by  the  foun- 
dation that  show  potential  for  high 
returns,  notably  the  HUBNET  com- 
puter network  system  developed  by 
Professors  Stewart  Lee  and  Peter 
Boulton.  “It  almost  always  takes  close 
to  10  years  to  know  whether  you  have 
a ‘big  one’,”  said  Nowlan,  “but  the 
royalty  flow  can  be  quite  substantial 
from  a single  invention,  if  it  is  one  of 
those  big  ones. 

“But  we’re  not  putting  this  proposal 
forward  directly  in  anticipation  of 
there  being  a big  one.  I think  we  have 
a more  practical  understanding  now  of 
how  innovations  foundations  work, 
and  what  anticipations  are  reasonable 
of  them.” 

According  to  the  vice-presidents’ 
memo,  the  Connaught  Committee  has 
already  expressed  its  approval  of  the 
plan.  Other  sources  of  income  for  the 
foundation,  including  the  IDEA  cor- 
poration, are  being  pursued,  although 
extensive  canvassing  of  the  private 
sector  has  been  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that  the  University  would  be 
compelled  to  sacrifice  potential 
returns  for  such  support. 

The  advantage  of  the  present  plan  is 
that  it  calls  for  a transfer  of  funds 
from  one  U of  T body  to  another.  The 
foundation  is  a wholly-owned  subsid- 
iary of  the  University  employing  four 
staff  members. 
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BANGKOK 
GARDEN 
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| j ‘ ‘The  food  is  every  bit  as  spectacular  as  the  setting . ’ ’ 

— Jim  White 


Drop  by  for  a quick  lunch  in  the 
cosy  Brass  Flamingo  Bar  or 
escape  to  the  Garden  for  an  exotic  Thai  meal. 
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Open  for  lunch,  Monday  to  Friday 
and  dinner,  Monday  to  Saturday 

P.S.  Bangkok  Garden  is  booking 
Christmas  parties  now! 

Inquiries  & Reservations 

977-6748 

18  Elm  Street 

- 2 blocks  north  of  the  Eaton  Centre  - 


U of  T scientist  to  co-chair 
review  of  Great  Lakes  agreement 
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Research  News 


American  Society  of 
Heating,  Refrigerating  & 
Air-Conditioning 
Engineers  Inc. 

ASHRAE  invites  the  submis- 
sion of  proposals  to  do 
research  on: 

Effect  of  duty  cycling  on 
motors  and  HVAC 
(381-TRP). 

The  deadline  date  at 
ASHRAE  is  December  28. 

For  further  information, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Atkinson  Charitable 
Foundation 

The  trustees  of  the  Atkinson 
Charitable  Foundation  have 
notified  the  University  that 
funds  for  research,  for  the 
specific  areas  of  geriatric 
blindness,  deafness  and 
children’s  diseases,  will  be 
severely  restricted  in  1985. 

Canada  Council 

Under  its  program  of 
cultural  exchanges  with 
other  countries,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  (Department 
of  Externa]  Affairs)  offers 
grants  to  cultural  organiza- 
tions to  support  visits  to 
Canada  of  distinguished 
foreign  artists. 

The  host  organization  will 
receive  a stipend  of  up  to 
$1,000  a month  for  the 
visitor  and  a guarantee  of 
the  visitor’s  return  air  fare 
at  economy  rates.  The  period 
of  tenure  can  extend  from 
two  weeks  to  four  months, 
but  a visit  of  less  than  two 
weeks  will  not  be  considered. 
An  artist  may  be  invited  to 
Canada  for  a longer  period  of 
time  but  the  grant  from  the 
Government  of  Canada  will 
be  limited  to  four  months. 

Completed  visiting  foreign 
artists  applications  must  be 


submitted  to  the  Canada 
Council  before  December  15. 
Grants  must  be  used 
between  April  1,  1985  and 
March  31,  1986.  For  further 
information  and  application 
procedures,  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Diabetes  Canada 

Fellowship  awards  will  be 
available  for  post-doctoral 
research  training  to  can- 
didates holding  either  an  MD 
or  PhD.  These  awards  are 
primarily  designed  for  Cana- 
dian citizens  or  permanent 
residents  and  are  intended  to 
be  tenable  in  Canadian 
institutions. 

Research  scholarship 
awards  are  intended  to  sup- 
port the  salary  of  a new  or 
recently  appointed  faculty 
member  at  a Canadian  insti- 
tution, who  will  spend  at 
least  75  percent  of  his  or  her 
time  engaged  in  research 
related  to  diabetes. 

The  deadline  date  for  both 
awards  is  January  U . For 
further  information,  please 
call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

A new  application  form  for 
National  Health  Research  & 
Development  Program 
(NHRDP)  research  projects 
has  now  been  received  by 
ORA.  The  new  form  has  been 
revised  and  Health  & 

Welfare  Canada  suggests 
that  it  is  in  the  investigator’s 
best  interest  to  use  this 
latest  version  for  projects 
submitted  for  the  December  1 
deadline. 

Application  instructions 
found  in  the  current  NHRDP 
Project  Guide  1983-84  are 
otherwise  unchanged  except 
investigators  are  asked  to 
submit  eight  copies  of  com- 


pleted applications,  be- 
ginning this  year.  A new 
application  form  for  training 
awards  (MSc  and  PhD  fellow- 
ships) is  also  being  prepared 
and  supplies  are  expected  in 
late  November. 

Health  & Welfare 
Canada’s  areas  of  priority 
research  interest  remain 
those  announced  in 
September  1983: 
Organization  and  delivery  of 
health  care; 

Environmental  health 
hazards; 

Primary  and  secondary  ill- 
ness prevention; 

Habilitation  and  rehab- 
ilitation; 

Health  of  native  peoples. 

For  further  information  on 
these  and  other  programs 
offered  by  Health  & Welfare 
Canada,  please  contact  ORA 
at  978-2163. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada 

The  institute  has  made 
several  changes  to  its  per- 
sonnel support  — career  ap- 
pointments and  training  and 
study  awards. 

Effective  with  the  1985 
competition,  all  initial 
studentships  and  fellowships 
will  be  for  two  years,  and  all 
applications  for  personnel 
support  now  have  a 
February  1 deadline.  This 
will  involve  no  change  for 
most  programs  but  will  in- 
volve an  adjustment  for  ap- 
plications for  clinical  trials 
scholarships  and  research 
fellowships  in  clinical 
oncology. 

Please  consult  the  NCIC 
Support  for  Research  and 
Training,  September  1984 
for  more  detailed  informa- 
tion on  these  personnel  pro- 
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Colour  Configuration  $1,435 
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MORE  COMPUTER  FOR  LESS  MONEY 


MEMORY 

User  i emory  12  8KB 
Expandable  to  51'  B 
Permanent  memc 
64K  ROM 
2 Cartridge  slots 

DISKETTE  DRIVE 
Double -sided 
Capacity  360KB 

PROCESSOR 

16-bit  Intel  6066 

DISPLAY 
40  or  60  column 


KEYBOARD 
Typewriter  -style 
Can  be  attached  or  used 
remotely  (cord  supplied) 

SOFTWARE 

Runs  over  2,000  programs 
lor  the  IBM  PC 

EXPANDABILITY 
Built-in  serial  interface 
for  communications  or 
printers 
WARRANTY 
1 year  limited  warranty 


TO  SEE  THE  IBM  PC  jr  SYSTEM,  VISIT  THE 
U.  OF  T.  COMPUTER  SHOP,  280  HURON  ST 


Price  includes  $200  worth  of  software 


grams.  Copies  of  this 
guidebook  may  be  obtained 
from  ORA,  Room  133-S, 
Simcoe  Hall. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  Spinal  Cord 
Research  Foundation 

The  foundation  offers 
modest  funding  for  projects 
which  focus  on  the  further- 
ing of  technological  advances 
in  rehabilitative  methods  and 
devices,  basic  cure  research 
for  spinal  cord  injury  and 
disease,  and  other  areas 
beneficial  to  disabled 
individuals. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of 
applications  is  January  2. 

For  further  information, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Canada  Council  — pro- 
grams in  writing  and 
publishing:  applications  must 
be  submitted  six  weeks  before 
one  of  the  four  meetings  of 
the  board  held  each  year 
(next  meeting  in  December); 
visiting  foreign  artists: 
December  15; 
exploration  grants: 

January  15. 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — fellowships: 

December  1. 

Canadian  Life  Insurance 
Association  — scholarships' 
(nominations):  December  15. 

Canadian  Lung  Associa- 
tion — fellowships: 

December  15. 

Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind, 

E.A.  Baker  Foundation  — 
grants:  December  15. 


Canadian  Thoracic  Society 

— grants-in-aid  of  research: 
December  15. 

Lady  Davis  Fellowship 
Trust  — visiting  professor- 
ships: December  1 . 

Diabetes  Canada  — 
fellowships,  scholarships: 
January  It. 

Environment  Canada  — 
Fisheries  & Oceans: 
December  1 ; 

Water  Resources  research 
program:  December  3. 
(Guidelines  and  forms 
available  at  ORA.) 

Gerontology  Research 
Council  of  Ontario  — 
research  grants,  fellowships: 
December  1 . 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

— NHRDP,  new  projects: 
December  1. 

Human  Nutrition  Research 
Council  of  Ontario  — 
fellowships,  project  grants: 
December  1. 

Huntington  Society  of 
Canada  — fellowships, 
research  grants: 

December  31 . 

International  Union 
Against  Cancer  — 
Yamagiwa-Yoshida 
memorial  international 
cancer  study  grants: 
December  31. 

Japan  Foundation  — 
fellowships,  institutional  sup- 
port, library  support, 
teaching  materials,  training 
in  Japanese  language, 
publication  assistance: 
December  1 . 


Labour  Canada  — 
technology  impact  research 
fund  and  university  research 
program,  grants-in-aid  of 
research:  January  15. 

Malignant  Hyperthermia 
Association  — research 
grants:  December  15. 

MRC  — biotechnology 
training  centre  and  re- 
training grants,  MRC 
fellowships,  Centennial 
fellowships:  December  1. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada  (NCIC)  — all  per- 
sonnel support:  February  1 . 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — all  personnel 
awards  (except  student- 
ships): November  30. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  — research  grants: 
January  2 

Physicians’  Services  Inc. 
(PSI)  Foundation  — research 
grants:  December  1 7. 

(Please  note  extended 
deadline.) 

Damon  Runyon- Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Fund  — 
fellowships:  December  15. 

U of  T Research  Board, 
Humanities  & Social 
Sciences  Committee  — 
grants-in-aid,  research  travel 
grants:  15  th  of  any  month; 
conference  travel  grants 
(April  1 - July  31): 

January  15. 


PhDOials 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Friday,  November  23 

Daniel  Robert  Lawrence, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Dual  Scaling  of  Multi- 
dimensional Date  Structures: 
An  Extended  Comparison  of 
Three  Methods.”  Prof.  S. 
Nishisato.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Sheila  Fern  Stober,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “The 
Relationship  between  Con- 
ceptual Tempo  and 
Metacogniticn.”  Prof.  S. 
Miezitis.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Bernard  Charles  Moitt, 
Department  of  History, 
“Peanut  Production  and 
Social  Change  in  the  Daker 
Hinterland:  Kajoorand 
Bawol,  1840-1940.”  Prof.  M. 
Klein.  Round  Room,  Massey 
College.  2 p.m. 

Monday,  November  26 

Allan  G.  Levine,  Department 
of  History,  “The  Voice  of  the 
Canadian  Grain  Trade:  A 
History  of  the  Winnipeg 
Grain  Exchange  to  1943.” 
Prof.  J.M.S.  Careless.  Room 
201,  65  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Fortunate  Manganaro, 
Department  of  Biochemistry, 
“Purification  and  Char- 
acterisation of  Monoacyl- 
Glycerol-Acyl  Transferase 
from  Rat  Intestinal  Mucosa.” 
Prof.  A.  Kuksis.  Room  309, 

63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Mary  Cynthia  Corcoran, 
Department  of  French 
Language  & Literature, 

“A  Stylistic  Analysis  of  the 


Poetry  of  Giraut  de 
Bornelh.”  Prof.  R.  Taylor. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
3 p.m. 

Monday,  December  3 

Michael  Menuhin  Huberman, 
Department  of  Economics, 
“Auction  or  Contract?  The 
Cotton-Spinning  Labour 
Market  in  Lancashire, 
1822-52.”  Prof.  J.S.  Cohen. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

(Rescheduled) 

Catherine  Marie  Banic, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Clustering  of  Neutral 
Molecules  about  Gas-Phase 
Ions.”  Prof.  J.V.  Iribarne. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Joseph  R.  Phelan,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science, 
“Jefferson’s  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Foun- 
dations of  American 
Republicanism.”  Prof.  T. 
Pangle.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  5 

Darina  Karla  Vasek,  Depart- 
ment of  Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures,  “Czech 
Literature  in  the  English- 
Speaking  World:  A Survey  of 
Translations  and  Critical 
Reactions  to  Them, 
1821-1978.”  Prof.  G. 

Zekulin.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Christopher  Michael 
Robinson,  Faculty  of 
Management  Studies,  “An 
Empirical  Investigation  of 
Error  Correction  Decisions 
Made  by  Auditors  in  Prac- 
tice.” Prof.  L.  Fertuck. 

Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 


William  Ernest  Smythe, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Mental  Imagery  as  a Per- 
sonal Symbol  System: 

Studies  in  the  Composition  of 
Imaginal  Operations.”  Prof. 
R.S.  Lockhart.  Room  301,  65 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  December  7 

Lyn  Pemberton,  Department 
of  French  Language  & 
Literature,  “Story  Struc- 
ture: A Narrative  Grammar 
of  Nine  Chansons  de  Geste  of 
the  Guillaume  d’ Orange 
Cycle.”  Prof.  P.  Grillo.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Joel  Bryan  Rotstein,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology,  “A  Study 
of  Cell  Cycle  and  Cell 
Population  Kinetics  during 
Chemical  Hepatocarcino- 
genesis.”  Prof.  E.  Farber. 
Room  301,  65  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Carol  E.  Wilton-Siegel, 
Department  of  History,  “The 
Transformation  of  Upper 
Canadian  Politics  in  the 
1840’s.”  Prof.  R.C.  Brown. 
Round  Room,  Massey  Col- 
lege. 2 p.m. 
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Installation  of 
St.  Michael’s 
president  to  be 
historic 
ceremony 


The  Reverend  James  Kelsey  McConica 
will  be  installed  as  the  fourth  president 
of  the  University  of  St.  Michael’s 
College  by  Cardinal  Gerald  Emmett 
Carter,  Archibishop  of  Toronto,  at  the 
annual  St.  Michael’s  Convocation,  to 
be  held  at  2.30  p.m.  Nov.  24  in  Con- 
vocation Hall.  In  conjunction  with  the 
installation,  U of  T will  hold  one  of  its 
fall  Convocations. 

Father  McConica’ s installation  will 
mark  the  first  time  at  which  separate 
degrees  of  Toronto  and  a federated 
university  have  been  awarded  in  the 
same  ceremony.  In  1981,  the  principal 
of  Victoria  College,  Alexandra 
Johnston,  was  installed  at  such  a con- 
vocation and  Toronto  degrees  were 
conferred  on  Victoria  students,  but 
Victoria  University  did  not,  on  that 
occasion,  confer  its  own  degrees. 

After  Father  McConica’ s installation 
and  address,  Carter,  Chancellor  of  St. 
Michael’s,  will  admit  PhD  and  MA  can- 
didates to  St.  Michael’s  degrees  in 
theology  and  other  candidates  in 
theology  to  conjoint  degrees  of  St. 
Michael’s  and  U of  T.  Chancellor 
George  Ignatieff  will  then  preside  to 
admit  St.  Michael’s  candidates  in  arts, 
science  and  commerce  to  bachelor’s 
degrees  of  U of  T.  Cardinal  Carter,  in 
his  capacity  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies,  will  then  confer  the  licentiate 
in  mediaeval  studies  on  candidates  of 
the  institute. 


Sid  Smith  beautification 

A new  look  for  Sidney  Smith?  The  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  is  thinking  about  giving  the  edifice  a facelift.  A committee  called  Friends  of 
Sidney  Smith  will  be  established  by  the  dean’s  office  early  in  January  to  look  at  everything  from  better  landscaping  to  large-scale  renova- 
tions. Faculty  executive  officer  Elizabeth  Wilson  will  be  chairperson.  Suggestions,  delivered  to  the  dean's  office,  are  welcome.  (Dean  Robin 
Armstrong  says  demolition  has  been  ruled  out.) 


Catching  Up 
September 

Young  Offenders  and  the  State:  A 
Canadian  Perspective  on  Delin- 
quency, W.  Gordon  West  (Butter- 
worth  & Co.;  288  pages;  $19.95).  West 
argues  that  Canadian  young  offenders’ 
institutions  — schools,  courts,  refor- 
matories, group  homes  and  jails  — are 
not  politically  neutral.  They  exist, 
writes  West,  not  simply  to  “control 
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delinquency”,  but  to  thwart  perceived 
threats  to  the  social  order  by  largely 
working-class  and  minority  youths. 
This  subtle  yet  pervasive  form  of  social 
manipulation  reinforces  existing  class, 
gender,  race  and  age  relations, 


ultimately  generating  further  delin- 
quent behaviour.  The  author  analyzes 
methodological  problems  in  dealing 
with  official  data,  and  finally  proposes 
new  directions  in  academic  research 
on  juvenile  delinquency. 


Notebook 


Kay  Takenaka  did  her  usual 
outstanding  job  on  the  installation  of 
the  president  and  fall  Convocation  in 
spite  of  a broken  foot.  The 
Takenakas  will  have  a holiday  in 
December,  mostly  for  the  sake  of  her 
husband,  who,  she  says,  has  been  do- 
ing all  the  housework. 


Alexandra  Johnston,  principal  of 
Victoria  College,  opted  to  write  her 
own  prayer  for  the  installation 
rather  than  use  the  University 
Prayer,  written  by  a committee  with 
the  usual  committee  objective  of  of- 
fending no  one.  She  will,  however, 
read  the  University  Prayer  at  Con- 
vocation this  week. 


Sports  once  played  an  important 
part  in  installations.  At  one  tradi- 
tional Saturday -after  football  game, 
newly-installed  President  Sidney 
Smith  tore  the  red-and-white  McGill 
colours  from  the  lapel  of  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors.  And 
news  of  Canada’s  1972  win  against 
Russia  in  the  first  Canada/USSR 
hockey  series  was  passed  from  the 
band’s  tuba  player  (who  had  one  ear 
to  a transistor  radio)  to  John  Evans 
on  stage,  who  announced  the  score. 


At  Sidney  Smith’s  1945  installation, 
two  scientists  who  collaborated  on 
the  atomic  bomb  were  awarded 
honorary  degrees.  Newspaper 
headlines  called  it  “the  atomic  in- 
stallation”. Representatives  came 
from  universities  in  Cairo,  Hong 
Kong,  Melbourne,  Capetown, 
Belgium  and  Czechoslovakia,  to 
name  only  a few.  Commonwealth 
universities  are  no  longer  invited  to 
installations  because  we  can’t  afford 
it  — they  often  asked  U of  T to  pay 
their  expenses. 


Prime  Minister  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 

stood  out  in  his  pink  and  crimson 
gown  at  Robert  Falconer’s  1907  in- 
stallation. Mackenzie  King  brought 
greetings  to  his  alma  mater  from 
Harvard,  where  he  was  working  on  a 
PhD. 


Plus  Qa  change  ....  Falconer’s  in- 
stallation address  cited  “the  prej- 
udice which  unfortunately  existed 
among  businessmen  that  professors 
are  naturally  a society  of  aliens.” 


At  his  installation,  President  George 
Connell  wore  the  soft,  beret-style 
academic  bonnet  (sometimes  called 
the  Cambridge  bonnet,  but  used  by 
many  universities)  because  he  finds 
mortarboards  “uncomfortable”.  He 
expects  to  wear  the  bonnet,  made 
specially  for  him,  on  future 
ceremonial  occasions. 


In  the  middle  of  Connell’s  installa- 
tion speech  at  Western,  his  prede- 
cessor, in  the  audience,  fainted.  “I 
was  standing  there  absolutely 
stupefied,  speechless,  watching  this 
body  being  carried  out  of  the  hall 
. . . not  knowing  if  he  was  alive  or 
dead.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I 
decided  to  carry  on  and  finish  my 
speech.  That  brought  the  ceremony 
to  an  end.  I rushed  out  to  find  out 
how  he  was.  No  one  knew,  except 
that  he’d  been  taken  to  hospital. 

“We  were  expecting  a thousand 
guests  at  home,  so  I went  home, 
thinking  that  perhaps  I’d  find  out 
how  he  was  when  I got  there. 

“When  I walked  through  the  front 
door,  there  he  was  — smiling, 
beaming,  with  a drink  in  his  hand, 
greeting  me  and  welcoming  me  to 
my  own  house.  It  was  just  a tran- 
sient fainting  spell  of  no  particular 
significance,  but  what  a time  for  it  to 
happen!” 
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JACK  MARSHALL 


Article  6: 


Below  is  the  replacement  for  Article  6 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
agreed  to  Nov.  U by  representatives  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  and  the  administration. 
President  George  Connell  will  ask 
Governing  Council  to  approve  it  at  a 
special  meeting  Nov.  20.  The  UTFA 
council  ratified  it  Nov.  1 5. 

NOTE : The  dates  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing are  not  meant  to  be  final  but  to 
reflect  the  objective  of  having  a pro- 
cedure that  ends  by  approximately 
April  15  of  each  year. 

1.  Salary  and  benefits  for  faculty 
members  and  librarians  shall  be 
negotiated  annually  in  accordance 
with  the  following  procedures. 

2.  The  Association  or  the  University 
shall,  prior  to  the  month  of  December 
in  the  academic  year  in  which  the  cur- 
rent agreement  on  salaries  and  bene- 
fits expires,  give  written  notice  to  the 
other  party  expressing  its  desire  to 
negotiate  in  respect  of  salaries  or 
benefits,  or  both.  The  notice  shall 
specify  matters  sought  to  be  amended, 
added  or  modified. 

3.  The  parties  shall  meet  within  4 
weeks  after  the  giving  of  notice  and 
shall  negotiate  in  good  faith  and  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  reach  an 
agreement. 

4.  The  parties  shall  with  reasonable 
dispatch  provide  each  other  with  such 
data  and  documentation  as  may  be 
reasonably  requested  to  enable  full 
and  rational  discussion  of  salary  and 
benefit  matters. 

5.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
by  Jan.  15  following  the  giving  of 
notice,  a Mediator/Fact  Finder  shall  be 
appointed  by  mutual  agreement.  If  the 
parties  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a 
Mediator/Fact  Finder  by  Jan.  20,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  or  in  his 
absence,  the  Associate  Chief  Justice  of 
Ontario,  shall  be  asked  to  make  the 
appointment  upon  the  application  of 
either  party. 

6.  Within  one  week  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Mediator/Fact  Finder, 
each  party  shall  give  written  notice  to 
the  Mediator/Fact  Finder  and  to  the 
other  party  setting  out  the  matters 
relating  to  salary  and/or  benefits  that 
the  parties  have  agreed  upon  for  inclu- 
sion in  an  agreement,  the  matters  re- 
maining unresolved,  and  the  positions 
of  both  parties  with  respect  to  each 
unresolved  matter. 

7.  The  Mediator/Fact  Finder  shall 
meet  with  the  parties  and  endeavour 
to  effect  agreement  on  the  unresolved 
matters. 

8.  After  the  conclusion  of  mediation, 
but  prior  to  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  the  report  of  the 
Mediator/Fact  Finder  as  hereinafter 
described,  the  parties  shall  meet  at 
least  once  with  the  Mediator/Fact 
Finder.  At  that  meeting,  the 
Mediator/Fact  Finder  may  convey  to 
the  parties  on  a confidential  basis, 
what  the  Mediator/Fact  Finder 
regards  as  an  appropriate  settlement 
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salary  and  benefits 


of  the  unresolved  issues  or  the  range 
within  which  the  parties  should  at- 
tempt to  reach  settlement. 

9.  Where  the  parties  are  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  unresolved 
matters,  the  Mediator/Fact  Finder 
shall  make  a report  without  recom- 
mendations setting  out: 

(a)  the  position  of  the  parties  arrived 
at  at  the  conclusion  of  mediation, 

(b)  documents  submitted  by  the  parties 
or  called  for  by  the  Mediator/Fact 
Finder. 

10.  In  the  event  that  there  is  no 
agreement  between  the  parties  after 
the  foregoing  steps,  the  Mediator/Fact 
Finder  shall  submit  his  report  to  the 
parties  within  20  days  after  the  date  of 
his  appointment. 

11.  N either  the  Mediator/Fact  Finder 
nor  the  parties  will  publish  such  report 
during  the  period  of  10  days  after 
receipt  thereof,  and  during  such 
period,  the  parties  shall  meet  and  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  in  good  faith  in  an 
endeavour  to  reach  agreement  on  all 
unresolved  matters.  After  the  expiry 
of  10  days  from  the  date  of  delivery  of 
the  report  of  the  Mediator/Fact  Finder 
to  the  parties  and  failing  agreement  on 
the  unresolved  issues,  the  Association 
and  the  University  shall  jointly  publish 
the  report  of  the  Mediator/Fact  Finder 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  Bulletin. 

12.  The  Mediator/Fact  Finder  shall 
establish  his  own  procedure  and  where 
the  Mediator/Fact  Finder  requests  in- 
formation, the  parties  shall  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  provide  the 
Mediator/Fact  Finder  with  full  and 
complete  factual  information  which 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  other 
party. 

13.  Failing  agreement  on  salaries 
and/or  benefits  within  7 days  after  the 
report  of  the  Mediator/Fact  Finder  is 
made  public,  all  unresolved  matters 
may  be  referred  to  a Dispute  Resolu- 
tion Panel.  The  Dispute  Resolution 
Panel  shall  be  composed  of  three  (3) 
panelists,  one  panelist  selected  by  each 
of  the  parties  and  a third  panelist  who 
shall  be  Chairman. 

14.  The  procedure  for  appointing  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Panel  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(a)  the  party  referring  the  unresolved 
matters  to  a Dispute  Resolution  Panel 
shall,  in  its  notice  of  referral,  advise 
the  other  party  of  the  name  of  its 
panelist  to  the  Dispute  Resolution 
Panel; 

(b)  the  recipient  of  the  notice  shall  ap- 
point its  panelist  to  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Panel  within  5 days  of 
being  notified  by  the  other  party  of  the 
name  of  its  panelist; 

(c)  within  10  days  from  the  naming  of 
the  panelist  referred  to  in  (b),  the 
following  individuals  shall  be  re- 
quested to  serve,  in  the  alphabetical 
order  shown  below,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Panel  and  shall 
serve  thereafter  where  agreed  to  by 
the  parties:  Mr.  Justice  Charles  Dubin, 
Mr.  Justice  Alan  Gold,  Mr.  Don 
Munro,  Mr.  Justice  Sidney  Robins.  In 
the  event  that  none  of  the  persons 
listed  above  is  willing  and  able  to  act, 
then; 

'd)  the  two  panelists  selected  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  agree 
upon  a third  person  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Dispute  Resolution  Panel.  If  the 
two  panelists  fail  to  agree,  within  15 
days  from  the  naming  of  the  panelist 
referred  to  in  (b)  above,  upon  a person 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  act  as  Chair- 
man, the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  or  in 
his  absence,  the  Associate  Chief 
Justice  of  Ontario,  shall  be  asked  to 
make  the  appointment  upon  the 
application  of  either  party ; 


(e)  in  the  event  a party  fails  to  appoint 
its  panelist,  the  Chief  Justice  of  On- 
tario, or  in  his  absence,  the  Associate 
Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  shall  be  asked 
to  make  the  appointment  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  other  party. 

15.  The  Mediator/Fact  Finder  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  serve  as  a member  or 
Chairman  of  the  Dispute  Resolution 
Panel. 

16.  The  Dispute  Resolution  Panel 
shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
issue  a unanimous  report  which  shall 
attempt  to  reflect  the  agreement  the 
parties  would  have  reached  if  they  had 
been  able  to  agree.  In  endeavouring  to 
reach  a unanimous  report  the 
members  of  the  Panel  may  confer  with 
their  appointing  parties.  The  members 
of  the  Panel  shall  make  their  decision 
without  taking  into  account  the 
possibility  that  it  may  be  repudiated  by 
Governing  Council. 

17.  The  Dispute  Resolution  Panel 
shall  prepare  a report  setting  out 
recommendations  for  terms  of  settle- 
ment together  with  reasons  in  support 
thereof. 

18.  Before  preparing  a report,  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Panel  shall  hold  a 
hearing  after  giving  both  parties  ap- 
propriate notice.  The  Dispute  Resolu- 
tion Panel  shall  determine  its  own  pro- 
cedure but  shall  allow  each  party  to: 

(a)  be  represented  by  counsel  or  an 
agent; 

(b)  call  evidence  and  make  submissions 
and  arguments,  oral  and  written;  and 

(c)  conduct  cross-examination  of 
witnesses  at  the  hearing. 

19.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Panel  shall  encompass  only 
those  unresolved  matters  relating  to 
salary  and  benefits  that  have  been 
referred  to  it  by  the  parties.  The 
Dispute  Resolution  Panel  shall, 
however,  take  into  account  the  direct 
or  indirect  cost  or  saving  of  any 
change  or  modification  of  any  salary  or 
benefit  agreed  to  by  the  parties  in 
making  its  recommendation  for  terms 
of  settlement. 

20.  The  report  of  the  Dispute  Resolu- 
tion Panel  together  with  any  minority 
report  shall  be  issued  to  the  parties  no 
later  than  20  days  after  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings  before  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Panel.  It  is  agreed  that 
neither  the  Panel  nor  either  of  the 
parties  will  publish  such  report  for  the 
period  of  10  days  after  the  receipt 
thereof. 

21.  If  the  parties  fail  to  reach  agree- 
ment within  10  days  after  delivery  to 
them  of  the  report  of  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Panel,  the  report  shall  be 
made  public.  Publication  shall  be  made 
jointly  by  the  parties  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  Bulletin. 

22.  In  the  event  the  report  of  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Panel  is  unanimous 
on  all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
parties,  the  recommendations  for 
terms  of  settlement  contained  in  the 
report  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties. 

23.  If  the  report  of  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Panel  is  not  unanimous  on 
all  matters  referred  to  it,  the  recom- 
mendations for  terms  of  settlement  of 
the  majority  of  the  Panel,  or  in  the 
event  there  is  no  majority  report,  in 
the  report  of  the  Chairman,  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  a “non-unanimous 
report”),  shall  be  binding  on  the 
parties  unless  repudiated  within  15 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  report  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
Bulletin  by  a majority  vote  of  Gov- 
erning Council.  Repudiation  of  a non- 
unanimous  report  by  Governing  Coun- 
cil shall  be  only  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President. 


24.  In  the  event  of  repudiation  by 
Governing  Council  of  a non-unanimous 
report  and  in  the  event  no  agreement 
is  reached  by  the  parties  after  the  issu- 
ance by  the  Dispute  Resolution  Panel 
of  a non-unanimous  report,  the 
matters  in  dispute  shall  be  determined 
by  Governing  Council  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  President’s  recommenda- 
tion shall  not  be  less  favourable  to 
faculty  members  and  librarians  than 
the  administration’s  position  before 
the  Dispute  Resolution  Panel  on  all 
matters  in  dispute  and  shall 
incorporate: 

(a)  all  matters  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  both  before  and  after  the  issu- 
ance by  the  Dispute  Resolution  Panel 
of  its  non-unanimous  report,  and 

(b)  all  matters  upon  which  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Panel  is  unanimous. 

25.  If  the  settlement  for  any  academic 
year  is  determined  by  decision  of  the 
Governing  Council  following  repudia- 
tion of  a non-unanimous  report  of  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Panel,  negotiations 
for  the  next  academic  year  shall  follow 
the  procedure  contained  herein  except 
that  the  report  of  the  Dispute  Resolu- 
tion Panel  shall  be  final  and  binding  if 
unanimous,  and  if  non-unanimous,  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Panel,  or  in  the  event  there 
is  no  majority,  the  report  of  the  Chair- 
man shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both 
parties  and  there  shall  be  no  right  to 
repudiate.  The  procedure  contained  in 
this  paragraph  25  is  subject  to  the 
Arbitration  Act.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Panel  under  this 
paragraph  25  shall  not  be  the  same  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Dispute  Resolu- 
tion Panel  established  in  the  previous 
year. 

26.  If  negotiations  in  any  academic 
year  are  resolved  without  repudiation 
of  the  report  of  the  Dispute  Resolution 
Panel  by  Governing  Council,  the 
negotiating  procedures  contained 
herein,  including  the  right  to  repudiate 
a non-unanimous  report  of  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Panel,  shall  apply  for  the 
next  academic  year,  and  thereafter, 
unless  repudiatic  a of  a non-unanimous 
report  occurs  a^ain,  in  which  case,  the 
procedure  outlined  in  paragraph  24 
will  apply. 

27.  The  fee  s and  expenses  of  the 
Mediator/F  ict  Finder  and  of  the 
Chairman  c f the  Dispute  Resolution 
Panel  une  costs  of  publication  of 
any  reports  contemplated  by  this 
Article  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the 
parties. 

28.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as 
Mediator/Fact  Finder  or  member  or 
Chairman  of  the  Dispute  Resolution 
Panel  who  is  an  employee  or  officer  of 
the  University  or  a member  of  the 
Governing  Council  or  who  has  a direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  matters 
coming  before  him  or,  within  the 
period  of  six  months  immediately 
before  the  date  of  his  appointment,  has 
acted  as  a negotiator  for  either  of  the 
parties. 

29.  For  greater  clarity  “days”  as  used 
herein  means  calendar  days. 

30.  This  Article  6,  being  part  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement,  shall  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  effect  as  part  of 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement; 
however,  this  Article  6 is  severable 
from  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
and  may  be  terminated  by  either  party 
notifying  the  other  in  writing  by  no 
later  than  Nov.  1 following  the  issu- 
ance of  a final  and  binding  non- 
unanimous  report  pursuant  to 
paragraph  25. 
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Eldorado: 
of  a crown 

by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

Trinity  College  history  professor 
Robert  Bothwell  — who  recently 
started  something  of  a chain  reaction 
as  co-author  of  The  Great  Brain  Rob- 
bery — has  re-entered  bookstores  with 
Eldorado,  a 435-page  history,  pub- 
lished by  U of  T Press,  of  the  uranium 
mining  and  refining  enterprise  that 
fuelled  both  the  US  arms  industry  and 
Canada’s  love  affair  with  crown 
corporations. 

In  a sense,  Bothwell  is  an  unlikely 
chronicler  of  Eldorado  Nuclear 
Limited.  He  reacted  to  the  first  over- 
tures of  Eldorado  executives  with 
puzzlement.  “I  was  the  sort  of  per- 
son,” he  says,  ‘‘who  was  politely 
passed  through  grade  12  on  the  under- 
standing that  I would  never  return  to 
science. 

“It  was  when  I realized  that  this 
really  was  as  much  the  history  of 
public  policy  as  it  was  the  history  of  a 
single  company,  that  the  request 
became  quite  attractive.  One  of  the 
directors  put  it  to  me  quite  bluntly: 

‘If  we  really  thought  this  was  just 
business  history,  we’d  go  out  and  get  a 
real  business  historian  and  not  you.’  ” 
Especially  relevant  was  Bothwell’ s 
previous  work  on  C.D.  Howe,  the 
powerful  Liberal  government  minister 
who  included  Air  Canada,  CNR,  and 
the  CBC  among  the  public  monoliths 
he  either  reorganized  or  created. 

Howe  was  also  minister  of  munitions 
and  supply  during  the  Second  World 
War,  with  the  authority  to  regulate 
Canada’s  industrial  output. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war, 

Eldorado  was  a failing  company  which 
had  wrongly  hinged  its  future  on 
challenging  a Belgian  interest’s 
monopoly  on  the  mining  of  radium.  It 
would  not  have  been  of  much  interest 
to  the  Canadian  government  without 
the  development  of  the  Manhattan 
Project  in  the  summer  of  1942.  In  July 
the  British  High  Commissioner  in- 
formed Prime  Minister  King  of  the 
allied  intention  to  develop  a “military 
weapon  of  immense  destructive 
force”.  However  little  he  knew  at  the 
time  of  what  specifically  was  being 
asked  for,  King  was  convinced  Canada 
should  do  what  it  could.  Even  during 
that  first  meeting,  Bothwell  reports, 
the  prime  minister  declared,  “That’s  a 
job  for  C.D.  Howe.” 

The  job,  as  it  turned  out,  was  to  take 
over  Eldorado.  There  were  good  argu- 
ments, related  to  national  security,  for 
doing  so.  What  had  been  that  com- 
pany’s principal  waste  product  — the 
uranium  that  remains  after  radium  has 
been  extracted  from  pitchblende  — 
was  suddenly  a vital  contribution  to 
the  war  effort,  and  could  not  have 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  entre- 
preneurs. The  first  atomic  pile  was 
made  of  uranium  from  Eldorado’s  Port 
Radium  site  on  Great  Bear  Lake.  The 
uranium  used  in  the  first  atomic  bomb 
was  treated  at  Eldorado’s  Port  Hope 
refinery. 

However,  the  wartime  operations  of 
Eldorado  were  spotted  by  poor 
management  and  poor  communica- 
tions with  government  officials. 
American  orders  negotiated  by  the 
company  far  exceeded  supplies,  and 
promises  made  by  Howe  himself  to 
British  officials,  who  expected  to  be 
treated  as  priority  customers  by  a 
Commonwealth  nation,  could  not  be 
kept.  It  was  after  the  war,  during  the 
US  arms  boom  in  the  early  50s,  that 
Eldorado  became  a model  crown  cor- 
poration: profitable,  efficient,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  a diplomatic  asset. 

“In  the  overall  picture  of  Canadian 


History  prof  tells  the  story 
corporation  that  worked 


foreign  policy,”  explains 
Bothwell,  “it  was  very 
useful  to  have  a company 
like  Eldorado  around, 
mining  and  refining 
uranium  ...  It  showed  we 
were  doing  our  part  for 
western  defence.” 

Eldorado  was  also  doing 
its  part  for  the  nation’s 
balance  of  payments.  For 
this,  Bothwell  feels,  Cana- 
dians could  thank  a super- 
visory structure  that  was 
both  streamlined  and  ap- 
propriately distanced  from 
government  sources  of 
power.  “In  that  whole 
period,  1946  to  1957,” 
says  the  author,  “Howe 
did  not  stick  his  hand  into 
the  company  to  change 
any  particular  aspect  of 
the  company’s  business.  It 
was  up  to  the  board  of 
directors  to  choose  its  own 
people,  which  was  inter- 
esting, because  there  were 
several  Tories  on  the 
board.” 

Unlike  many  current 
crown  corporations, 

Eldorado  was  never 
abused  by  the  government 
as  a source  of  political 
sinecures.  Board  members 
acted  as  managers,  and 
were  responsible  for  areas 
that  would  normally  be 
supervised  by  vice- 
presidents. 

“It  was  plainly  in- 
tended,” says  Bothwell, 

“that  Eldorado  should  run 
in  a businesslike  way. 

Businesslike  as  Howe 
understood  it,  or  indeed, 
as  the  business  community 
outside  would  understand 
it.” 

Yet  the  ultimate  control 
of  the  industry  resided 
with  the  government.  “In 
that  sense,”  says 
Bothwell,  “ it  was  typic- 
ally Canadian.  The 
government  was  able  to 
stay  somewhat  at  arms- 
length  from  the  uranium 
situation,  to  turn  it  over  to  a special 
agency  which  dealt  only  with  uranium. 
But  as  long  as  it  was  seen  as  Canada 
that  was  doing  this,  it  was  advan- 
tageous from  a foreign  policy  stand- 
point. It  meant  we  didn’t  have  to  go 
along  with  some  of  the  other  American 
schemes.” 

Hindsight  invites  another  question 
— whether  Canada,  through  Eldorado, 
could  have  inhibited  the  arms  race. 

“That  issue  was  raised,”  answers 
Bothwell,  “in  the  very  first  memoran- 
dum that  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs  got  from  the  National  Re- 
search Council  and  C.J.  Mackenzie,  the 
nuclear  consultant,  in  1946.  He  was 
asked  whether  Canada’s  uranium, 
back  then  or  at  any  time,  could  have 
made  a real  difference.  Mackenzie  said 
no,  that  nuclear  weapons  could  easily 
be  built  without  Canadian  uranium  and 
without  Canadian  participation.  So 
there  never  was  any  likelihood  of  our 
uranium  being  a real  bargaining  chip.” 

Nevertheless,  says  Bothwell, 

Canada  was  probably  prepared,  after 
the  war,  to  internationalize  its  uran- 
ium mines  if  the  United  Nations  had 
been  able  to  establish  a proper  forum 
for  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 
That  proposal  collapsed  when  it 
became  apparent  there  was  no  possib- 


ility of  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  US.  Each  power  felt  it 
had  a nuclear  advantage  over  the 
other. 

Bothwell’s  history  ends  with  the 
American  departure  from  the  Cana- 
dian uranium  market  in  the  late  50s. 
This  is  when  Eldorado  ceased  to  be  a 
vital  security  interest  and  an  extension 
of  Canadian  foreign  policy.  It  is  also 
when  the  company  ought  to  have  been 
sold  back  to  the  private  sector, 
Bothwell  says.  The  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  PC  government  that 
Eldorado,  along  with  other  crown  cor- 
porations, will  be  offered  for  sale  came 
as  no  surprise  to  the  historian.  Every 
government  since  that  of  Louis  St. 
Laurent  has  considered  the  move. 

Politics  is  not  the  only  focus 
Bothwell  has  brought  to  his  book. 
There  are  many  colourful  passages 
detailing  early  explorations  as  well  as 
helpful  plain-English  synopses  of 
highly  technical  processes. 

Thus  the  reader  of  Eldorado  can  ex- 
pect to  learn  a little  about  many 
things:  the  medical  use  of  radium,  the 
operation  of  mines,  the  race  to  split 
the  uranium  atom,  crystallization  and 
the  acid-leach  process.  Bothwell  now 
laughs  as  he  describes  his  bedazzle- 
ment  at  the  “thousands  of  pipes  going 


who  knows  where”  during  his  first 
tour  of  the  Port  Hope  refinery,  or  his 
struggles  to  absorb  the  fundamentals 
of  geology,  mining  engineering  and 
chemistry  in  the  course  of  writing  the 
book.  Several  Eldorado  engineers  and 
scientists  are  thanked  in  the  acknow- 
ledgements in  this  connection  for 
“attempting  the  impossible”. 

Bothwell  went  to  even  further  ex- 
tremes when  examining  the  papers 
left  by  Marcel  Pochon,  Eldorado’s  first 
refinery  manager.  “Pochon  lived  more 
than  the  full  Biblical  span,”  Bothwell 
explains,  “but  he  was  certainly  af- 
fected by  his  work.  As  it  turned  out, 
his  papers,  his  favourite  books,  and  his 
favourite  everything,  were 
radioactive. 

“One  of  the  AECL  (Atomic  Energy 
Canada  Ltd.)  engineers  told  me  that 
he  could  even  tell  where  Pochon  got 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  So,  in  order 
to  look  at  the  documents  I had  to  go 
down  to  Port  Hope  for  a day,  wearing 
a lab  coat  and  gloves.  It  was  low  level 
radiation,  but  you  had  to  observe  some 
precautions,  washing  your  hands,  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

Bothwell  discovered  much  of 
historical  interest.  There  were  lab 
records  from  the  30s  and  40s  and  a 
novelized  history  of  Union  Miniere,  the 
Belgian  mining  company  whose 
monopoly  Eldorado  was  trying  to 
crack.  All  this  material  had  to  be 
photocopied  and  destroyed  in  an 
isolated  laboratory  in  Ottawa. 

None  of  this  has  deterred  Bothwell’s 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  nuclear 
industry  in  Canada;  he  has  already 
begun  a history  of  Atomic  Energy 
Canada  Ltd.  Will  he  be  glowing  in  the 
dark  after  another  four  years  of 
research?  “No,  there  is  certainly  no 
dangerous  radiation  at  these  sites.  Or 
at  least  none  that  anybody  has  told  me 
of. 

“So  you  can  state  my  firm  belief,”  he 
concludes  with  a laugh,  “that  I have 
not  been  subjected  to  any.” 


The  mining  of  pitchblende  would  not  prove 
profitable  until  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War. 


Above:  Port  Radium  on  Great  Bear  Lake, 
circa  1930s.  The  uranium  first  discarded  by 
Eldorado  went  on  to  fuel  the  nuclear  boom  of 
the  1950s. 
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PHOTOS  COURTESY  ELDORADO  RESOURCES  LTD 


Lectures 


Neuroscience  Lecture 
Series  1984-85. 

2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 

Biochemical  Approaches  to 
the  Etiologies  of 
Degenerative  Brain 
Disorders. 

Tuesday,  November  20 
Dr.  Thomas  Perry,  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia. 
(Psychiatry  and  Canadian 
Coalition  for  Neurological 
Diseases) 

Brain  Mechanisms  and 
Biological  Rhythms. 

Tuesday,  November  27 
Dr.  Michael  Menaker,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon. 
(Psychology  and  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  & 
Surgeons) 

Mechanisms  of  Neuronal 
Plasticity  in  the  Dorsal 
Horn  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Tuesday,  December  4 
Dr.  Lillian  Pubols,  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

(Dentistry  and  Upjohn  Co. 
Canada) 


Biochemical  Studies  of 
Cerebral  Spinal  Fluid  and 
Brain  in  Psychiatric 
Disorder:  A Promising 
Tool. 

Wednesday,  November  21 
Dr.  Thomas  L.  Perry,  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia. 
Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry.  12  noon. 


Sexy  Overtones  and 
Coquettish  Inflexions. 

Wednesday,  November  21 
Prof.  Renee  Baligand, 
Department  of  French;  Uni- 
versity College  lecture 
series.  179  University  Col- 
lege. 4.10  p.m. 


Philosophy  of  Language  at 
the  University  of  Toronto 

Psychology  without 
Intentions. 

Thursday,  November  22 
Prof.  Terry  Tomkow, 
Dalhousie  University.  Croft 
Chapter  House,  University 
College.  4 to  6 p.m. 

How  Can  We  Tell  Whether 
an  Utterance  Has  Truth 
Conditions? 

Tuesday,  November  27 
Prof.  Simon  Blackburn,  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Combina- 
tion Room,  Trinity  College.  4 
to  6 p.m. 

(Philosophy,  Arts  & Science, 
Brett  Club- Trinity  College 
and  SGSAA  Student/Faculty 
Relations  Fund) 


When  Memory  Fails. 

Thursday,  November  22 
Prof.  Daniel  Schacter, 
Department  of  Psychology. 
Council  Chamber,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 
7.30  p.m. 

Tickets  $6. 

Information:  828-5214. 
(Associates  of  Erindale) 


A Changing  Role  for 
Canada  in  NATO. 

Thursday,  November  22 
Major-General  Leonard 
Johnson,  retired  National 
Defence  College;  University 
College  lectures  in  peace 
studies.  West  Hall,  Univer- 
sity College.  8 p.m. 

(UC,  Science  for  Peace, 
Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom-Toronto  Chapter, 
Jackman  Foundation  and 
Westwind  Charitable 
Foundation) 


The  National  Theatre’s 
“Oresteia”,  1981-82. 

Friday,  November  23 
Prof.  R.B.  Parker,  Depart- 
ment of  English.  113  Em- 
manuel College.  1.10  p.m. 
(Literary  Studies,  Victoria) 


Beyond  the  Positivity  of  the 
Social:  Discourse  and 
Antagonisms. 

Friday,  November  23 
Prof.  Ernesto  Laclau,  Uni- 
versity of  Essex.  3rd  floor 
lounge,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

12  noon  to  2 p.m. 

(Political  Science) 


Hegemony:  The  Geneology 
of  the  Concept. 

Friday,  November  23 
Prof.  Ernesto  Laclau,  Uni- 
versity of  Essex.  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  room  to  be 
posted.  8 to  10  p.m. 
(Sociology,  Critical 
Pedagogy  & Cultural  Studies 
Group  and  OISE  Chile 
Project) 


SKYCARE  TRAVEL  SERVICE  LTD. 

□ Oriental  special 

□ Group  special 

□ Package  special 

□ Cruise  special 

□ Air  flight  special 

We  offer:  (1)  up  to  5%  discount 

(2)  gift  worth  up  to  $30.00 

(3)  Ticket  delivery 

Example:  (In  this  cruise  you  can  have  our  three  offers.) 

BAHAMA  3 DAY  “WEEKEND  AWEIGH”  FLY/CRUISE 

TWIN  COST  PER  PERSON  (CDN  $)  FROM  TORONTO  INCLUDING  AIRFARE 


Departing  Every  Friday  Returns  Monday 


Departure  Date 

Inside  Cabin 
Upper  & Lower 

Inside  Cabin  Outside  Cabin 
Two  Lower  Beds 

Auq.  3 to  Dec.  14 

589 

629 

709 

Dec.  21 

639 

679 

759 

Jan.  4 & Jan.  11 

609 

649 

729 

Jan.  18  to  Mar.  1 

639 

679 

759 

Mar.  8 

665 

705 

785 

Mar.  15  to  Apr.  5 

639 

679 

759 

Apr.  12  to  Apr.  26 

609 

649 

729 

May  3 to  Nov.  29 

599 

639 

719 

Children:  16  yrs.  & under  sharing  with  2 adults  $429. 

Triple/Quad.:  First  two  adults  pay  full  price  of  category  occupied  $545. 
Not  Included:  Port  & Departure  Taxes  $51  Adult  ($43  Child) 

[prior  to  Dec.  21/84  $48  per  adult  ($40  per  child)] 

SKYCARE  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

DONWAY  WEST,  SUITE  216 
ILLS,  ONTARIO,  M3C  2G3 
Tel:  444-1104 

Please  contact  Albert  Yuen  (A  fomer  Massey  College 
Steward  1980  — July  ’84),  or  Henry  Wong 


DON  M 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 
at  the  Glen  Morris  Studio 
Theatre,  Nov.  20  to  25.  See 
Plays  & Readings,  page  1 7,  for 
details. 


Leonardo  da  Vinci:  The 
Scope  of  His  Science. 

Friday,  November  23 
Prof.  Kim  Veltman,  Institute 
for  the  History  & Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 8 p.m. 

(Renaissance  & Reformation 
Colloquium) 


Royal  Canadian  Institute. 

The  Search  for  Extra- 
terrestrial Life. 

Sunday,  November  25 
Prof.  Robert  F.  Garrison, 
Department  of  Astronomy. 

Arctic  Wildlife. 

Sunday,  December  2 
Stewart  D.  MacDonald,  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Ottawa. 
Auditorium.  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 


New  Light  on  the  Speaking 
Voice. 

Monday,  November  26 
Prof.  Esme  Crampton, 
Faculty  of  Education. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
Trinity  College,  Devonshire 
Place.  7.30  p.m. 

(Voice  Development 
Research  Program) 


Why  Humanists  Must 
Learn  about  Computers. 

Wednesday,  November  28 
Joseph  Raben,  editor  Com- 
puters and  The  Humanities. 
2117  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

4 p.m. 

(Classics,  French  and 
Humanities  Users  Group) 


Dante’s  Commedia  and  the 
Classical  Tradition:  The 
Case  of  Virgil. 

Wednesday,  November  28 
Prof.  Robert  Hollander, 
Princeton  University.  400 
Alumni  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  8 p.m. 

(St.  Michael’s,  Italian  and 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies) 


St.  Patrick’s  Mission. 

Thursday,  November  29 
Prof.  Liam  de  Paor,  Univer- 
sity College,  Dublin. 

Common  room,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies.  4.10  p.m. 

(Medieval  Studies  and  PIMS) 


Looking  at  Glosses:  Texts 
and  Manuscripts. 

Friday,  November  30 
Prof.  Thomas  E.  Toon,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 


Colloquia 

Distributed 

Representation. 

Tuesday,  November  20 
Prof.  Geoffrey  Hinton, 
Carnegie-Mellon  University. 
2117  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

4 p.m. 

(Psychology) 


Non  Radial  Oddities  and 
Spikes  in  Spica  and 
Friends. 

Wednesday,  Novermber  21 
Myron  Smith,  National  Opt- 
ical Astronomy  Observatory. 
137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  3.10  p.m. 
(Astronomy) 


Common  room,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies.  2.30  p.m. 
(Medieval  Studies  and  Dic- 
tionary of  Old  English) 


An  Historical  View  of  the 
Efficacy  of  Coronary 
Artery  By-Pass. 

Friday,  November  30 
Dr.  John  H.  Tinker,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa;  Dr.  Murray 
Mendelson  lecture. 
Auditorium,  18th  floor,  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  5 p.m. 
(Anaesthesia) 


Origin  and  Development  of 
the  Dutch  Art  Movement 
Called  “De  Stijl”. 

Friday,  November  30 
H.B.  Poesiat,  teacher  and 
painter,  formerly  of  Utrecht. 
Department  of  German.  97 
St.  George  St.  8 p.m. 


Perfection,  Divine  and 
Human:  The  Contribution 
of  Pan-en-theism. 

Friday,  November  23 
Prof.  John  C.  Robertson, 
McMaster  University. 
Centre  for  Religious  Studies 
lounge,  14-352  Robarts 
Library.  1 p.m. 


What  Is  the  Role  of  the 
Pineal  Gland? 

Wednesday,  November  28 
Prof.  Michael  Menaker,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  2135 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
(Psychology) 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ROBES 


ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 

26  Duncan  Street  TORONTO  (416)977-4408 
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Seminars 


The  Glucose  Paradox:  Is 
Glucose  a Substrate  for 
Liver  Metabolism? 

Monday,  November  19 
Dr.  Denis  McGarry,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Health  Science 
Center,  Dallas.  Basement 
level,  McMaster  Building, 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
180  Elizabeth  St.  5 p.m. 
(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 


Legal  Theory  Workshop 
Series. 

Property  and  the  American 
Conception  of  Limited 
Government. 

Wednesday,  November  21 
Prof.  Jennifer  Nedelsky, 
Princeton  University.  12.10 
to  1.45  p.m. 

Beyond  Babel:  The  Politics 
of  Statutory  Interpretation. 

Friday,  November  30 
Prof.  Allan  Hutchinson, 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School. 
1.10  to  2.45  p.m. 

Solarium,  Falconer  Hall. 
Copy  of  paper  in  advance  $3 
(includes  lunch)  from  Verna 
Percival,  Faculty  of  Law, 
978-6767. 


A Family  Sociologist’s 
View  of  Gerontology. 

Wednesday,  November  21 
Prof.  Norman  Bell,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology;  social  and 
behavioural  science  affinity 
group  seminar.  Room  410, 
455  Spadina  Ave.  3 to  5 p.m. 
(Gerontology) 


Experimental  and  Human 
Pathology. 

Pathogenesis  of  Kidney 
Stones. 

Wednesday,  November  21 
Dr.  Petrous  Cheng,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital. 

Adipocyte  Growth  and 
Differentiation. 

Wednesday,  November  28 
Dr.  Robin  Van,  Department 
of  Medicine. 

4171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 


A Model  for  Flow  in  a Two 
Dimensional  Bifurcating 
Channel. 

Thursday,  November  22 
Prof.  K.B.  Ranger,  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics.  412 
Rosebrugh  Building.  1 p.m. 
(Biomedical  Engineering) 


The  Emergence  of  a Rich 
Peasantry:  The  Case  of 
Ecuador. 

Friday,  November  23 
Prof.  Miguel  Murmis, 
Department  of  Sociology; 
Urban  Centre  brown  bag 
seminar.  Room  204,  455 
Spadina  Ave.  12.15  p.m. 
(Urban  & Community 
Studies) 


Alternative  Theories  of 
Sexual  Equality. 

Friday,  November  23 
Prof.  Christine  Littleton, 
University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles;  Clara  Brett  Martin 
workshop  series  1984-85. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall. 

1 p.m. 

(Law) 

Reading  Manuscripts  from 
Petrarch  to  Milton 
(1350-1650). 

Paleography  in  England. 

2:  English. 

Friday,  November  23 
Ann  Quick,  Records  of  Early 
English  Drama. 

Paleography  and 
Diplomatics  in  Italy. 

Friday,  November  30 
Edward  English,  Centre  for 
Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies. 

Last  two  in  series  of  four 
workshops.  119  Northrop 
Frye  Hall,  Victoria  College. 

2 to  4 p.m. . 

Information,  978-3929. 
(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies  and  REED) 


Juvenal’s  Tenth  Satire:  The 
Moral  Tradition  and  the 
Artistic  Form. 

Friday,  November  23 
Prof.  Elaine  Fantham, 
Department  of  Classics.  148 
University  College.  3 p.m. 


Opaque  Polymers. 

Friday,  November  30 
David  Clemens,  Rohm  and 
Haas  Co.,  Spring  House,  Pa. 
428  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  9 a.m. 


An  Empirical  Analysis  of 
the  Underwriting  Spreads 
on  Initial  Public  Offerings. 

Friday,  November  30 
Prof.  Thomas  A.  Pugel,  New 
York  University;  capital 
markets  workshop.  Con- 
ference room,  seventh  floor, 
Faculty  of  Management 
Studies,  246  Bloor  St.  W. 
2.30  to  4.30  p.m. 


Aging,  Learning  and 
Memory. 

Monday,  December  3 
Prof.  Gordon  Winocur,  Pro- 
gram in  Gerontology.  Room 
410,  455  Spadina  Ave.  3 to 
5 p.m. 

(Gerontology) 

The  Beginning  of  Literacy: 
Evidence  from  the  Bristol 
Language  at  Home  and  at 
School  Project. 

Monday,  December  3 
Prof.  Gordon  Wells,  Univer- 
sity of  Bristol  and  OISE; 
Problems  in  Literacy  series. 
Coach  House,  39A  Queen’s 
Park  Cresc.  E.  7.30  p.m. 
(McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  & Technology) 


Peasants  and  Poverty  in 
20th  Century  Jamaica. 

Monday,  December  3 
John  Newark,  Economic 
History  Program; 
economic  history  workshop. 
3037  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

8 p.m. 

Copy  of  paper  $3  from 
Ursula  Gutenberg,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics. 


Conference 

Research  Challenges  in 
Computers  and 
Communications. 

Tuesday,  November  27 
University  World  of  Net- 
works, 9.30  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
Concurrent  sessions: 
Technical  Research 
Challenges;  Social  Research 
Challenges.  1.30  to  3.15  p.m. 
Interactions:  How  the  Two 
Come  Together.  3.30  to 
5.00  p.m. 

West  Hall,  University  Col- 
lege. Registration  9 a.m. 
Registrations  fees  af- 
filiates/subscribers $25, 
students  $5,  others  $35. 
Information:  Ruth  Lee,  room 
622,  HOSt.  George  St., 
978-51*60 

(U  of  T/ Waterloo 
Cooperative  on  Information 
Technology) 


Dr.  Joanne  Lamarche-Craven 

is  pleased  to  announce 
the  opening  of  her  practice  of 

DENTISTRY 

720  Spadina  Ave. 

(at  Bloor)  923-9798 

Suite  309,  Toronto 

Evening  & Saturday  appointments  available 

The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
& C.B.C.  Stereo  Arts  National 

present 

J.S.  BACH 

The  Complete  Well  Tempered  Clavier 
performed  on  harpsichord,  clavichord  & organ  by 

COLIN  TILNEY 

The  entire  work  in  3 concerts:  Dec.  4,  6 & 8 at  8 p.m. 

Hart  House  Theatre,  University  of  Toronto 
Tickets:  $20  ($1 2 seniors  & students)  for  all  three  concerts 
$8  ($5  seniors  & students)  for  single  tickets 

Available  from  Hart  House  Box  Office:  978-8668 
or  from  the  ROM  Box  Office:  978-5470 


Concerts 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Bach,  Handel,  Scarlatti. 

Tuesday,  November  20 
Reflections  on  the  Well- 
Tempered  Clavier,  Book  II; 
Prof.  John  Beckwith,  Fac- 
ulty of  Music.  Common 
Room. 

Douglas  Finch,  piano.  Walter 
Hall. 

Tuesday,  November  27 
Dancing  through  Bach, 
Handel,  Scarlatti;  Prof. 
Timothy  McGee,  Faculty  of 
Music.  Common  Room. 
Bradford  Tracey,  harp- 
sichord. Walter  Hall. 

Fifth  and  sixth  in  series  of 
seven  lectures  and  recitals 
honouring  the  tricentenary 
of  the  births  of  J.S.  Bach, 
G.F.  Handel  and  Domenico 
Scarlatti,  co-sponsored  by 
CBC  Stereo. 

Lectures  7 p.m.,  concerts 
8 p.m. 

Lectures  free;  concerts, 
single  tickets  $12.50, 
students  and  senior  citizens 
$7.50. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Series. 

Thursday,  November  22 
Student  chamber  music. 

Thursday,  November  29 
Arraymusic. 

Walter  Hall.  2.10  p.m. 

University  Singers. 

Monday,  November  26 
Conductor  Michael  Coghlan. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

U of  T Contemporary 
Music  Ensemble. 

Thursday,  November  29 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

U of  T Jazz  Ensemble. 

Saturday,  December  1 
Director  Phil  Nimmons. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $5,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3. 

U of  T Concert  Band 

Sunday,  December  2 
Conductor  Ronald  Chandler. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  3 p.m. 

U of  T Concert  Choir. 

Monday,  December  3 
Conductor  Robert  Cooper. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Information  on  all  concerts 
in  Edward  Johnson  Building 
available  from  box  office, 
978-37U- 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Noon-hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  November  21 
Mary  Kenedi,  piano.  Concert 
Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Mississauga  Division 
Benefit  Concert. 

Sunday,  November  25 
Peformances  by  members  of 
faculty  of  RCM  Mississauga 
division.  Proceeds  to  scholar- 
ships for  Mississauga  student 
residents.  St.  Luke’s  on  the 
Hill  Church,  3101  Constitu- 
tion Blvd.  Mississauga. 

3  p.m. 

Tickets  $6,  students  under 
18  years  and  senior  citizens 
$3. 

Information:  279-961*7. 


HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Man  Equals  Man. 

November  21  to  21* 

By  Bertolt  Brecht;  second  in 
Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama  1984-85 
Hart  House  Theatre  season. 
8 p.m. 

Tickets  $7,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3.50. 
Information  and  reserva- 
tions: 978-8668. 


GLEN  MORRIS  STUDIO 
THEATRE. 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

November  20  to  25 
By  William  Shakespeare. 
Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama  1984-85 
studio  season.  Tuesday  - 
Saturday  8 p.m.,  Sunday 
2 p.m.. 

Tickets  $3,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $2. 
Information  and  reserva- 
tions, 11  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
Monday -Friday:  978-8668; 
performance  box  office  6 to 
8 p.m.,  Sunday  matinee  1 to 
2 p.m.:  978-8705. 


CJRT-FM  Series. 

Sunday,  November  25 
Laura  Ippolito,  piano. 
Sunday,  December  2 
Gary  Rideout,  tenor. 

Sunday  evening  series  of 
performances  by  outstanding 
Conservatory  students. 
Broadcast  5 p.m.  CJRT-FM 
radio  91.1. 

Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  November  29 
Patrick  Li,  piano.  Concert 
Hall.  5.15  p.m. 

Tickets  $2,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $1. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  publicity  office, 

978-3771. 


MACMILLAN  THEATRE 

The  Crucible. 

November  23  and  21* 

By  Robert  Ward,  based  on 
play  by  Arthur  Miller;  first 
production  in  Opera  Division, 
Faculty  of  Music,  1984-85 
season.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $8,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $5. 
Information  and  reserva- 
tions: Edward  Johnson 
Building  box  office,  978-371*1*. 


U.C.  Poetry  Readings. 

Monday,  November  26 
David  Klausner  reads 
Chaucer.  Walden  Lounge, 
University  College  Union,  79 
St.  George  St.  4.10  p.m. 


Josef  Skvorecky. 

Thursday,  November  29 
Author  will  read  from  his 
new  novel  Dvorak.  Innis  Col- 
lege Town  Hall.  7.30  p.m. 
(Innis  20/20) 


Plays,  Readings  and  Opera 


University  College 

Lectures  in  Peace  Studies 


A series  of  public  lectures,  offered  by  the  College  and  co-sponsored  by 
Science  for  Peace,  with  the  aim  of  providing  the  University’s  community  with  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  possible  contributions  of  scholarship  to  the 
advancement  of  peace. 


A Changing  Role  for 
Canada  in  NATO 

Major-General  Leonard  Johnson 

recently  retired  commandant  of  the 

National  Defence  College,  Canada 

Thursday,  November  22,  at  8 p.m. 

West  Hall,  University  College. 

The  public  is  invited,  free  of  charge. 

This  lecture  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Toronto  Chapter,  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom. 

The  College  and  Science  for  Peace  acknowledge  with  thanks  grants  from  the 
Jackman  Foundation  and  from  the  Westwind  Charitable  Foundation  in  support  of  this 
lecture  series. 
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Men  Who  March  Away 


Exhibitions 

Robertson  Davies  Library, 
Massey  College. 

To  mid-December 
Work  of  Barbara  and 
Richard  Outram. 


Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery, 

Hart  House. 

To  December  13 
West  Gallery:  David 
Rokeby,  installation. 

East  Gallery:  Catherine 
Newcomb,  installation. 
Gallery  hours:  Tuesday- 
Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


Robarts  Library. 

Developing  Partnerships. 

To  November  26 
Multicultural  education  in 
Canada.  Main  display  area. 
(U  of  T,  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Public  Libraries, 
Canadian  Council  for 
Multicultural  & Inter- 
cultural  Education  and 
Ontario  Multicultural 
Association) 


Andrei  Sheptyts’kyi:  His 
Life  and  Work. 

To  November  29 
Publications  by  and  about 
Andrei  Sheptyts’kyi. 

Display  case,  south  - 
entrance. 

(Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies) 


Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library. 

Men  Who  March  Away. 

To  November  30 
Marking  the  70th  anniver- 
sary of  beginning  of  First 
World  War. 


ze:::;3s  special  bonus 

OFFER  $787  VALUE* 


Buy  a “total  performance”  Zenith  Z-150/160  PC  before 
December  31,  1984  and  get  two  of  today’s  hottest 
software  programs  absolutely  free: 

Microsoft  Word  and  Multiplan  (a  $787  value) 

Word... the  powerful,  easy-to-use  word  processing  program  that 
handles  all  your  writing  tasks,  and  has  a magical  “Undo”  command  that 
makes  revisions  a snap.  Multiplan. . .the  powerful  electronic  spread- 
sheet that  lets  you  do  “what  if  analysis,  make  technical  computations, 
even  do  your  tax  returns.  Both  these  best-sellers  are  yours  free 

When  total  performance  is  the  only  option. 

The  IBM  PC-compatible  Zenith  Z-100  PCs. 

The  ideal  business  computers,  because  they  run  virtually  all  IBM  PC 
programs,  yet  go  beyond  IBM  with  “total  performance”  features  that 
include  greater  internal  expandability  and  a “smarter”  keyboard. 
Selected  for  use  by  dozens  of  leading  companies  and  universities. 

Offer  good  only  on  purchases  from  authorized  dealers. 

We  also  carry  Peripherals,  Printers,  supplies  and  accessories. 

We  guarantee  the  lowest  prices  anywhere  and  we  deliver. 

CliniComp  Systems 

625-55  56  (24  hr.  line) 

JTgNJTM 

‘Suggested  retail 


data 

systems 


Films 

Le  Dernier  Glacier. 

Thursday,  November  22 
Toronto  premiere  of  docu- 
drama  by  Quebec  filmmakers 
Jacques  Leduc  and  Roger 
Frappier.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall.  7.30  p.m. 

(Innis,  20/20) 


Indian  Pilgrimage 

and 

Holy  Ganges. 

Thursday,  November  29 
Fifth  in  series  of  10  films  on 
South  Asia.  Room  154,  Level 
A,  Audiovisual  Library, 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library. 

12  noon. 

(South  Asian  Studies) 


North  by  Northwest. 

Thursday,  November  29 
Alfred  Hitchcock.  Alice 
Moulton  Room,  Level  A, 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library. 
6.30  p.m. 

(Audiovisual  Library  and 
Cinema  Studies) 


Miscellany 

Resources  for  Women  on 
Campus. 

Tuesday,  November  20 
Pat  Staton,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education; 

U of  T Women’s  Network 
breakfast.  Gallery  Club,  Hart 
House.  7.30  to  9 a.m. 
Admission,  including 
breakfast,  $2.50. 


Convocation. 

Wednesday,  November  21 
Honorary  graduand,  Hon. 
Madam  Justice  Bertha 
Wilson,  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  will  address 
Convocation. 

Thursday,  November  22 
Honorary  graduand,  Jill 
Kathryn  Ker  Conway,  presi- 
dent, Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  will 
address  Convocation. 

Friday,  November  23 
Honorary  graduand,  Hon. 
Jeanne  Sauve,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  will  ad- 
dress Convocation. 
Convocation  Hall.  8 p.m. 


University  of  St.  Michael’s 
College. 

Saturday,  November  2U 
Installation  of  Rev.  James 
Kelsey  McConica  as  presi- 
dent and  vice-chancellor; 
degrees  will  be  conferred  in 
theology,  arts,  science  and 
commerce  and  medieval 
studies.  Convocation  Hall. 

2 p.m. 


OISE  Fellows  Awards 
Ceremony. 

Monday,  November  26 
Auditorium,  Ontario  In- 
stitute for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion. 8 p.m. 


Victoria  Women’s 
Association. 

Wednesday,  November  28 
Aida  Graff,  Dean  of  Women, 
Victoria  University. 
Wymilwood,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 2 p.m. 


Musical  Chairs. 

Saturday,  December  1 
An  evening  of  Canadian 
Music  in  honour  of  Jean  A. 
Chalmers  Chair  of  Canadian 
Music  and  John  Beckwith, 
Jean  A.  Chalmers  Professor 
of  Music.  Hart  House.  Recep- 


tion 6 p.m.,  dinner  7 p.m. 
Tickets  $20,  call  978-2367. 
Information:  978-8991. 

(U  of  T Alumni  Association 
and  Institute  for  Canadian 
Music) 


Advent  Lessons  and  Carols. 

Sunday,  December  2 
Trinity  College  Chapel. 

4.30  p.m. 


Governing  Council 
& Committees 

Planning  Subcommittee. 

Monday,  November  19 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 

4 p.m. 


Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Tuesday,  November  20 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Bulletin 

Events  deadlines 

Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks  St.,  by  the 
following  times: 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  December  3: 
Monday,  November  19  at  5 p.m. 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  December  1 7: 
Monday,  December  3 at  5 p.m. 


Admissions,  Curriculum  & 
Standards  Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  November  21 
Please  note:  meeting 
cancelled. 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


MEMBERS'  RECEPTION 

Main  Lounge 

Tuesday,  December  4 4:30-7  p.m. 

Six  (6)  Christmas  Luncheon  Buffets!!! 

Wednesday,  December  5 & 12 
Thursday,  December  6 & 13 
Friday,  December  7 & 14 
12-2:30  p.m. 

Reservations  required*  978-6325 

*■  parties  of  fewer  than  6 people  may  be  required  to  share  a table. 


The  Club  will  close  after  regular  business  hours  on  Friday,  December  21,  and 
will  re-open  on  Wednesday,  January  2.  (N.B.,  no  luncheon  buffet  on  Jan.  2) 


BURNS  SUPPER 
Friday,  January  25,  1985 
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Letters 


Women  treated  fairly 
in  microbiology  and  zoology 


Over  the  years  I have  come  to  be 
aware  of  lack  of  objectivity  and  misuse 
of  information  in  the  popular  press, 
but  somehow  it  comes  as  a shock  to 
find  a blatant  example  of  such  in  the 
Bulletin.  In  the  article,  “Equality  on 
faculty  a dream:  women’s  panel” 

(Oct.  22),  statistics  I gave  Oct.  9 
during  a panel  discussion  on  “Women 
in  Toronto  Today”  were  used  in  just 
the  opposite  way  they  were  intended. 

I am  correctly  quoted  as  saying  that 
“25  percent  of  professors  in  micro- 
biology are  women,  with  50  percent  of 
these  at  the  assistant  professor  level, 
and  17  percent  full  professors.  In  con- 
trast, male  faculty  are  distributed 
evenly  among  assistant,  associate  and 
full  professors.”  Unfortunately,  the 


Bulletin  did  not  report  that  I went  on 
to  say  that  the  women  at  the  assistant 
professor  level  were  of  an  age  consis- 
tent with  that  rank  and  I found  the 
large  percentage  to  be  indicative  of 
more  women  being  hired  now  than  in 
the  past.  I furthermore  deeply  regret 
that  you  did  not  choose  to  include  my 
final  conclusion  concerning  women  in 
the  Departments  of  Microbiology  and 
Zoology,  namely,  that  once  hired  as  an 
assistant  professor  they  have  the  same 
opportunities  to  develop  a professional 
career  as  their  male  colleagues.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  facts:  Rose 
Sheinin  was  the  chairperson  of  the 
Department  of  Microbiology  and  is 
now  vice  dean  of  SGS;  Betty  Roots  is 
chairperson  of  the  Department  of 


Zoology  having  been  dean  of  science  at 
Erindale  College.  Rosemary  MacKay 
is  associate  chairperson  in  charge  of 
undergraduate  affairs  in  zoology  and 
Patricia  Seyfried  functions  in  the 
analogous  capacity  in  microbiology.  On 
Sept.  1,  1984  I assumed  the  duties  of 
chairperson  of  environmental  biology, 
University  of  Guelph.  As  indicated 
during  the  panel  discussion  by  Pro- 
fessor Ann  Robson  and  Chantal 
Bertrand -Jennings,  women  in  other 
departments  may  have  a difficult  time. 
However,  I can  state  that  as  a woman 


in  microbiology  and  later  in  zoology  I 
was  treated  very  fairly  and  believe  this 
to  be  the  case  for  other  women  in 
these  departments. 

Susan  Mclver 
University  of  Guelph 


Article  aired  concerns 


UC  committee’s 
recommendations  would  mean 
more  clout  for  women 


Misleading  information  was  printed  in 
the  Nov.  5 Bulletin  interview  with 
Status  of  Women  Officer  Lois  Reimer: 
a statement  that  a committee  at  Uni- 
versity College  has  recommended  that 
the  position  of  dean  of  women  there  be 
eliminated.  This  misleading  informa- 
tion has  also  appeared  in  at  least  two 
other  campus  publications  this  fall. 

The  clear  implication  is  that  women  at 
University  College  are  being 
downgraded. 

As  a member  of  the  University 
College  committee  concerned  — which 
was  composed  of  two  women  (one 
faculty  member,  one  student)  and  two 
men  (one  faculty  member,  one  stu- 
dent), with  a college  don  as  chair- 
person — I should  like  to  set  the  record 
straight.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  position  of  dean  of  men,  as 
well  as  that  of  dean  of  women,  be 
eliminated.  As  one  of  a series  of  pro- 
posals designed  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  student  life  for  both  women  and 
men  at  University  College,  and  to 
increase  the  involvement  of  non- 
residence students  in  the  College,  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  cur- 
rent two  positions  be  replaced  by  a 
single  deanship,  to  be  held  by  either  a 
woman  or  a man,  with  unified  respon- 
sibility for  college  activities,  residence 
supervision,  don  selection  and  student 
relations.  The  committee  also  stip- 
ulated that  under  the  proposed  new 


arrangement  at  least  one  of  the  senior 
college  officers  (excluding  the  alumni 
officer)  — principal,  vice-principal, 
registrar,  dean  — should  be  a woman. 

Since  there  has  never  been  a woman 
as  principal,  vice-principal,  or 
registrar  of  University  College,  and 
since  at  present  the  dean  of  women’s 
position  does  not  include  the  director- 
ship of  the  college  residences,  which  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  dean  of  men, 
implementation  of  the  committee’s 
recommendations  would  mean  far 
more  administrative  clout  for  women 
at  University  College  than  is  now  the 
case. 

The  committee,  which  was  advisory 
to  the  principal,  submitted  its  report 
over  10  months  ago,  in  late  December 
1983.  None  of  its  organizational 
recommendations  has  yet  been 
brought  forward  by  the  principal  to 
the  college  for  debate.  One  result  is 
that  the  report  is  now  being  tried  by 
hearsay  in  the  campus  press. 

Anne  Lancashire 
English 

University  College 


I want  to  thank  you  for  the  article 
about  the  panel  that  I chaired  on 
Oct.  9 as  part  of  the  WIT  centenary 
program.  As  an  unrehearsed  event, 
the  panel  naturally  had  discontinuities 
and  loose  ends  (some  of  which  the 
audience  pointed  out  to  us),  but  I 
thought  that  by  using  significant 
statistics  and  comments  from  both  the 
panelists  and  the  audience,  the  article 
exposed  the  underlying  coherence  of 


the  concerns  of  women  at  the  Univer- 
sity. I know  that  many  who  partici- 
pated in  the  three-panel  series  were 
glad  to  see  those  concerns  aired  in  the 
report,  and  hope  with  me  that  the 
report  will  lead  to  wider  discussion  of 
the  issues  it  raises. 

Heather  Jackson 
Division  of  Humanities 
Scarborough  College 


^UNIVERSITY 
OF TORONTO 
B00KR00M 


63A  ST  GEORGE  ST  TORONTO  MSS  1A6 
TELEPHONE  (416)  978-7088 


AN  AUTOGRAPHING 

Monday,  December  3 12:30  p.m.  with 


FARLEY  MOW  AT 


Reading  to  take  place  in  the  Hart  House  Debates  Room,  7 Hart  House 
Circle.  Autographed  copies  will  be  available. 

For  further  information  on  Bookroom  events,  call  978-7088. 


A READING 

Thursday,  December  6 7:30  p.m.  with 

LEON  ROOKE 


Autographing  to  take  place  in  the 


Bookroom,  63a  St.  George  St. 
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A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Department  of 
Communications,  45  Willcocks 
St.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over 
the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro 

FOR  RENT:  renovated  3 
bedroom  house  near  Donlands 
subway,  10  minutes  to 
downtown.  Four  appliances, 
wood  trim,  oak  floors,  quiet 
neighbourhood,  close  to 
shopping.  Available  January  1 , 
1985  for  one  year.  $900 
monthly  plus  utilities.  Call 
463-8192. 

Furnished  House  for  Rent. 

Feb.  1 - July  31, 1985.  Recently 
renovated  4 bedroom  family 
home.  2V2  bathrooms.  Ravine 
property.  15  mins,  from 
downtown  Toronto.  Good 
schools.  Near  TTC  and  stores. 
$975  per  month,  negotiable. 
421-0308. 


Historical  Town  of  Weston. 

For  Rent,  6 to  8 months. 
Renovated  Victorian  House 
With  Antique  Furniture.  2 
bdrms.,  6 appliances,  IV2 
baths,  2 fireplaces.  Respon- 
sible people  with  references. 
$800  + utilities.  241-6471. 

Fully  furnished  house  for  rent 
in  High  Park,  next  to  subway. 
Close  to  school,  etc.  Easy  com- 
muting to  University.  Prefer 
short-term  rentals.  $1200  + 
utilities.  766-6194. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 


Accommodation 

Out-of-town 


Clearwater,  Florida.  3 

bedroom  home.  Close  to 
beaches,  tennis  and  golf.  Ideal 
for  1 or  2 families.  US  $275/ 
week  April-November;  US 
$325/week  Dec. -March,  ex- 
tended rates  on  request. 
978-7078  or  593-5186. 

Amsterdam.  Apartment  for 
rent  in  old  south  of  city.  $150 
per  week,  $550  per  month.  Ms. 
Joan  Pennings,  284-5058  after 
5 p.m. 


Quiet,  responsible  English 

couple  with  small  child,  visiting 
Toronto,  seek  apartment  or 
home  in  Annex  or  Harbord 
area,  until  August  1985.  Call 
961-1452. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Apartment  to  share  with  pro- 
fessional businesswoman.  2 
bedroom,  newly  renovated 
house,  near  campus  and 
Spadina  subway.  Carpeting, 
fireplace  in  hall,  beautifully  fur- 
nished except  bedroom.  $450. 
Available  immediately,  leave 
message  964-2803  or  call 
Susan  Mason  361-3503. 


Accommodation 

Houses  & Properties  for  Sale 

For  Sale.  Attractive  3-storey 
brick  detached  home.  Safe 
family  neighbourhood.  Five 
bedrooms,  3V2  bathrooms,  two 
sunporches.  Three  kitchens, 
main  one  recently  renovated. 
Large  diningroom  and  living- 
room/working  fireplace. 
Sundecks  third  and  first  floors. 
Large  semi-finished  basement/ 
potential.  Attractive  3rd  floor 
self-contained  flat,  brings  good 
rental  income.  (Could  easily  be 
duplexed)  Large,  established 
garden  with  fruit  and  shade 
trees.  Close  to  TTC,  schools, 
excellent  shopping.  Only  10 
min.  drive  to  U of  T.  Ideal  pro- 
fessional/academic couple. 
Only  $118,000.  Call  978-3587 
or  533-0108. 


See  And  Be  Seen 
Without  Reflection 

Supercote  99  Improves  your  Vision 
and  your  Appearance 


1 


he  latest  thin  film  technology,  as  used  in  the 
photographic,  electronic  and  aerospace  industries, 
is  now  utilized  to  produce  the  most  efficient  anti- 
refection coating  for  your  ophthalmic  lenses. 

SUPERCOTE  99,  a four  layer  multicoating,  is 
evaporated  onto  both  surfaces  of  the  lens  in  a high 
vacuum  process.  It  becomes  an  itegral  part  of  the 
lens  and  is  therefore,  as  durable  as  the  substrate  it 
is  applied  to. 

SUPERCOTE  99  is  a vital  component  of  your  eye 
glass  prescription,  which  increases  light  transmis- 
sion, eliminates  reflections  and  thus  maximizes  op- 
tical efficiency  of  prescription  eyewear. 

SUPERCOTE  99  not  only  heightens  visual  acuity 
and  colour  perception,  but  also  improves  the 
cosmetic  appearance  of  your  glasses. 


IMPERIAL 

OPTICAL 

CANADA 


Secretarial 


Typing  of  books,  theses, 
term  papers.  Fifteen  years’ 
academic,  legal  and  business 
experience.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Seiectric 
III.  $1.35  each  double-spaced 
text  page.  Pam,  925-4967.  St. 
George  Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  fast.  Call  The 
Word  Movers  531-8782. 

Professional  Word  Pro- 
cessing (“camera  ready" 
copy),  photocopying, 
transcription.  Specializing  in 
theses,  scientific  reports, 
multiple-repetitive  letters  and 
persuasive  resumes.  Sterling 
University  References.  On 
campus  - 81  Harbord  St.  at 
Spadina.  968-6327. 

BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1050-A  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
532-5101. 

Professional  typing  — ■ 

Essays,  theses,  manuscripts, 
resumes,  etc.  Fast  and  ac- 
curate at  reasonable  rates.  Call 
Diane  at  463-9558.  Central 
location. 

ACU  Word  Processing, 

1179A  St.  Clair  Ave.  West 
(Dufferin).  For  Best  Rates  Call 
654-1700.  Theses,  Resumes, 
Special  Assignments,  Reports 
(Legal  or  Medical)  and  more. 
All  our  services  are  handled 
with  care  and  efficiency  using 
the  AES. 

AFT  Word  Processing  Ink. 

“Today’s  Secretarial  Service”. 
Professional,  fast,  accurate  and 
reasonable  rates.  For  all  your 
repetitive  chores  and  typing 
needs,  specializing  in  letters, 
reports,  manuscripts,  theses, 
essays,  books,  etc.,  call  now  at 
924-5287. 

Computerized  or  manual 

bookkeeping  and  accounting 
services.  Word  processing  with 
special  emphasis  on  resumes. 
SMA  Associates,  923-8597. 


College  Typing  & Word  Pro- 
cessing. Books,  scripts,  scien- 
tific articles,  letters, 
bibliographies.  Complete  pro- 
fessional and  technical  word 
processing  service.  “Camera- 
ready"  copy.  Letter  quality 
printing  also  available  for  most 
user-prepared  disks.  270 
Augusta  Ave.  928-3492. 

Word  Processing  Typing 

Theses,  Resumes,  Manu- 
scripts, Reports,  Letters, 
Labels,  Envelopes,  etc.  We 
provide  final  copy  on  plain 
bond  for  photocopying  or  on 
your  letterhead.  Call  the  Word 
Processing  Professionals 
593-6250.  WORDWRAP  111 
Elizabeth  Street.  (Downtown). 


Miscellaneous 


Passport  photos  now  on 

campus.  BA N Polaroid,  2 for 
$5.50  (incl.  tax,  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2 
(other  times  by  appt.)  Inst. 
Media  Services,  Rm  021,  Best 
Inst.  1 1 2 College  St.  978-891 9. 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons'in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies  in  Georgia,  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD’S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9. 

Drive  righties  crazy:  left- 
handed,  wing-style  corkscrew, 
$9.95.  Catalogue  of  left-handed 
items  $2  (refundable  on  $10 
order):  Sinister  Shoppe,  Box 
261 , Stn.  C,  Toronto,  M6J  2P4. 
Display:  Leeds,  773  Queen  St. 
W. 


Unwinding  Sportsmassage 
& Stress  Clinics.  14  Prince 
Arthur  Ave.,  Ste  103.  922-7446 
by  appointment.  Ann 
Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T. 
(1970).  $5  off  1st  full  body 
massage  fee  with  this  ad  until 
Dec.  31/84. 

Search  and  research  service 

access  to  British  libraries, 
museums,  official  and  private 
archives  for  the  overseas 
researcher.  Write:  M.  Lubowski. 
BCM  Box  1 555,  London  WCIN 
3XX,  England. 

Margaret  Fletcher  Day  Care 
has  spaces  for  children  2V2  - 
5V2  yrs.  old.  Apply  now. 
978-6725. 

The  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  needs  volunteers 
for  a brief  (approx.  30  min.) 
interview  about  their  general 
pipe  and  cigar  smoking  habits. 
Subjects  will  be  paid  $5  for  their 
participation.  For  information 
phone:  595-6000  Ext.  7448. 

Be  A Loser  this  Christmas. 
Lose  weight,  feel  great  natural- 
ly. Give  yourself  a chance  to 
lose  weight  the  NATURAL 
WAY  using  our  nutrition  pro- 
gramme. Ask  me  how.  Call 
Marlene  598-1 766  or  926-91 94 
anytime. 

Commodore  64.  Loaded  with 
extras,  color  monitor,  Gemini 
10X  printer,  Script  64  word  pro- 
cessor, many  manuals  and 
references;  more  than  800  pro- 
grams including  utilities  and 
arcade  quality  games. 
Joysticks,  many  extras. 
Replacement  value  $2500. 
$1 800  or  best  offer.  T rading  up. 
Call  John  Aitken,  978-2104 
daytime,  486-8289  after  6 p.m. 

Recent  M.A.  Graduate 

available  for  writing  or  research 
assignments.  Temporary  or 
Part-time.  Experienced  in 
library  and  archive  searches. 
Call  531-6671. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-6496;  (5)  Christine  Marchese, 
978-4834;  (6)  Jeanette  May,  978-2112. 


Telephone  Operator  I 

($12,730  - 14,980  - 17,230) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Clerk  III 

($15,420-  18,140-20,860) 
Continuing  Studies  (6),  Cen- 
tral Administrative  Services 
(2) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Economics  (6),  Mathematics 
(6),  Chemistry  (6), 

Chemistry,  50  percent  full- 
time (6) 

Secretary  I 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Zoology  (6),  Faculty  Office, 
Arts  & Science  (6) 

Secretary  III 

($18,88Q  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Vice-Provost,  Staff  Func- 
tions (1) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Computer  Science  (6) 

Laboratory  Technician  I 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Life  Sciences  — Scar- 
borough, four  months  (6) 


Laboratory  Technician  II 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Physiology  (5),  Pharma- 
cology (5),  Occupational  & 
Environmental  Health  (1), 
Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research  (5) 

Programmer  Analyst  II 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
Information  Systems  Ser- 
vices (2) 

Programmer  Analyst  III 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Management  System 
Facility  (2) 

Programmer  Analyst  IV 

($35,160  - 41,370  - 47,580) 
Business  Information 
Systems  (2) 

Systems  Software 
Programmer  II 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Computer  Systems  Research 
Institute  (2) 

Energy  Conservation 
Engineer 

($31,650  - 37,240  - 42,830) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 


Craftsman  III 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
Mechanical  Engineering,  two 
positions  (5) 

Director 

($37,150  - 43,710  - 50,270) 
Dean’s  Office,  Medicine, 
Central  Administrative  Ser- 
vices (2) 

Director  of  Placement  & 
Public  Relations 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Library  & Information 
Science  (5) 

Manager 

($35,160  - 41,370  - 47,580) 
Technical  Services,  Erindale 
(6) 

Coordinator 

($33,400  - 39,290  - 45,180) 
Academic  Systems,  Arts  & 
Science  (6) 

Executive  Assistant  to 
Assistant  Vice-President 
Finance 

($37,770  - 47,210  - 56,650) 
Business  Affairs  (1) 
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